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x Though wind-tossed sunflowers, gold with noontides, bear 
SCI FN ( F — oy lheir shadow-hearted splendor through the air; 
3 And asters, glad with purple, spring anew ; 
HISTO Q es Se But the whole August glory cannot woo 


[he birds to song, and twilights pale and fair 
AR a ~ a Are darkened with the swallows sailing where 


| H 0M F Another summer waits. The heavy dew 
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| FaHs earlier, and whippoorwills complain 


| SOC Pry TS Aw? In forest deeps. Great vivid moons arise, 


Burning and fierce as passionate with pain ; 


TRAVEL And, deep within, a sense of sadness lies; 


For, whatso’er of beauty may remain, 


MU S| 2 an Ihe soul of Summer with the swallow flies. 
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Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


COMMENCING JUNE i6. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


l } VN . 
0 GLOUCESTER 
On the New and Elegant 
Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at 1 
A.M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave 


Glouces 


ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2 P. M. Sun 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gioucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M, 


and 2.15 P.M 
Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


j 


For further particulars and special rates 


for large parties apply to 


KE. S. MERCHANT, Agent 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 


STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting. 


IRON 


For BASS POINT, week days and Sundays, 
9. Ww, 11.0 \.M 12 , 2.2 ‘ 7 » 
M. Return wo ww A. M.; 12.15, 1 ; i 
9.30 P 

For NAHANT, we lay ».3 A, M 12 
2.20, 3. %, 5.00 PM Keturn, S.ow, 1 \ 
M_; 2.00, rs, 4.35, *6.00 P. M Sun at 
M.; 12.30 0, f P.M I i A.M 
2.00, 6.30 P. M 

*This boat lays at Ba Point 
ing in Boston at 5 | 

Kate, c.: childrer i< l I l ton 
Ferry Cars on Washington or Tremont St At. 
lantic Ave forse Car from Union station 
Special rates to parties | \ FLANDERS, 
Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


Providence 
Linc . . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday 

From Worcester 
Train leaves Union 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers 
and Massachusetts leave 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, 
Due New York 7.00 A. M 
Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 


Steamboat Express 

Station 6.15 P. M.., 
Connecticut 
Fox Point 
except Sunday. 


J. W. MILLER, President. 
W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst, Gen’l Pass 
Oo 


Agt 
H. BRIGGS, Gen’'l Pass. Agt 


Deer Park »~ 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a .nonth, 
according to location, Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $459 to $600 
per season, Address 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 

MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, . MARYLAND. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


POLAND SPRING HO 


INOW OPEN. 


e| 


Ihis famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine Central or 

Grand Trunk R. R. to 
DANVILLE TUNCTION. 

hence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct connection to Poland Spring House. 

The thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure resort prove conclusively the | 
remarkal fhcacy of 

POLAND WATER. 
For tickets, information, et vddre Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me 
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AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Hlarcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosToNiaN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 
Boston Soctery oF Narurat Hisrory. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 

are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at to A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SocigETY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, too periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont 
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MuskuM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
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regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 
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Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculaticn in Grain, Provisions and Stock 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
. Systematic Pian of Speculation 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers bot’) sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time, 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & Co.. Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Societies. | 


Building, entrance on | 


Next regular meeting, at 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Street. 


Soctrty. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Wednesday, August 7, 3 P.M., 
Gunsaulus. 


Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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As an illustration 
of Japanese English, the following 
words which 


tising purposes. 


decorate the four sides 
of the border are unique and worthy 
of preservation in print: 

“‘My shop was constantly trading 
the various clothes of the domestic 
and the foreigner. Although I was 
advised by the every foreigner, at 
this time | have made the nice hand 
kerchief of the different 
silk, and begun to sell it 
was observed with the 


specious 
Then | 
honor on the 
Thence whatever 
will perform truly for something, 
and it will sell lower price for every- 
body’s wants. Please 
quently to obtain the more favors 
and the many produces. But the all 
colors of the handkerchiefs that be 
done by the one method will by free 
hurtless for washing it.”’ 


A of varns of the sea is the find 


ing of a sea serpent on the shore of 
Blackwell’s Island, New York, Wed 
nesday night. 
the creature 
tradition of 


several portions, 


I beg conse- 


GREAT triumph for spinners 


The descriptions of 
agrees well with the 
what a sea _ serpent 
should _ be. Twenty-five feet in 
length, three feet in circumference 
at the thickest part tapering toward 
head and tail, large eyes, strong 
jaws, a double row of sharp teeth 
curving backward, no gills—here in 
death is the veritable sea serpent, 
less some excusable exaggeration, 
as seen by so many astonished and 
panic-stricken mariners in life. 
This is no basking shark or other 
masquerader of the deep. It isa 
good enough sea serpent, and _scof- 
fers may hold their peace hence 
forth. 





ITHIN the week and since the 
article appeared intheScience 
Department of this journal with 
reference to the Blaschka flower 
models in the University Museum at 
Cambridge, news has been received 
the death of the elder man, 
Leopold, at his home near Dresden, 
on July 3. At the time of his 
father’s death the son was in North 
Carolina, on one of the expeditions 
referred to for the purposes of study- 
ing desirable examples of the floral 
kingdom in their own homes. 


of 


TWO EXAMPLES OF PROFIT SHARING. 
" is generally conceded that, as a 

usual thing, the wages paid 
people who work with their hands 
are not a sufficient measure of the 
share of labor in the profits of pro- 
duction. That is to say, the labor 
market is not subject to exactly the 
same laws which control trade, and 
the competition between men who 
have only their labor to offer for 
sale does not justly regulate the 
price, as does the competition among 
the sellers of material things. ‘The 
human element enters into the calcu- 
lation, as men are not mere machines, 
and sincere labor counts for some- 
thing more than the value of the 
immediate products which it turns 





out. It would undoubtedly be better 
for the people who work if their 
share could be more equitably ad 
justed; and here and there 
employers of labor have become con- 
vinced that it would better for 
the manufacturers as well and have 
made experiments looking to such 
an adjustment. 

‘The most 
periments 
what is 
and 


some 


be 


these ex 
have been in the line‘of 
known as profit sharing ; 
the most notable is 
that which has now been in opera- 
tion eight years in the great soap 
manufacturing establishment — of 
Procter & Gamble, in Cincinnati. 
It was undertaken as a strictly busi- 
ness enterprise, with the 


successful of 


perhaps 


purpose 
of avoiding strikes, which were so 
prevalent during the early career of 
the Knights of Labor, and of in 
creasing the efficiency of the work 
men. During the year 1886, Messrs. 
Procter and Gamble had no _ less 
than fourteen different strikes among 
their employees, entailing great ex 
pense and annoyance, and relief was 
sought in this manner. It was pro- 
posed toenlist the interest of the 
employees in the successful conduct 
of the business by dividing the net 
profits, after paying a_ reasonable 
salary to each member of the firm, 
between the firm and the employees 
in the proportion which the labor 
cost of production bore to the total 
cost. 

This is perhaps the simplest and 


most equitable form which profit 
sharing can take. -Asan_ illustra- 


tion, suppose the sales for the year 
amounted to $100,000 and the net 
profits, after paying the salaries of 
the firm members, amounted to 
$10,000. ‘This would show the total 
cost of productionto be $90,000. Sup- 
pose, again, that $20,000 had been 
paid in wages—that being the labor 
cost of production. The $10,000 
net profits would then be divided in 
the proportion of seven-ninths to the 
firm and two-ninths to the workmen. 
The division among the employees 
would naturally be in the ratio of 
the wages earned by each. At the 
end of the first six months, a divi- 
dend of 11 per cent was paid the 
workmen in Messrs. Procter & 
Gamble’s factory. 


How did this plan work? There 
were three strikes during the first 
year in which the plan was in 
operation ; but since that time there 
has been absolutely no labor trouble. 
** We believe it would be impossible,” 
says Messrs. Procter & Gamble, 
“to foment any such trouble among 
our employees now.” Before profit 
sharing was introduced, each year 
half the employees were replaced 
by new men; during the past year 
(1894), out of 600 employees, only 
six left or were discharged for cause, 
and three of these were girls who 
married. 

This is sufficient testimony to the 
efficacy of profit sharing in produc- 
ing contentment among the workers. 
On the side of the manufacturers the 
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result is equally fortunate. ‘ Our 
labor cost of mahufacture,” say 
Messrs. Procter & Gamble, “ includ- 
ing a 12 per cent profit sharing divi- 
dend upon the wages for the year 
1894, was 63 per cent of what it was 
during 1886, and this in spite of the 
fact that the average rate of wages 
in 1894 was a trifle over 12 per cent 
higher than in 1886. Figuring con- 
servatively, we estimate that the 
improved methods of manufacture 
are responsible for 28 per cent of 
the 37 per cent shown, leaving asa 
net result to the credit of profit 
sharing, a saving equal to 9 per 
cent plus the 12 per cent increased 
wages, or 21 per cent cheaper labor 
cost of manufacture under the profit- 
sharing system.”’ 

There is another instance, nearer 
home, in the Bourne Mills, at ‘Tiver- 
ton, where a system of profit sharing 
has been in operation for six years. 


In this case, the directors of the 
corporation, when declaring the 


semi-annual dividend, set apart some 
amount, not less than 6 nor more 
than 10 per cent of the money paid 
to the stockholders during the term, 
fordistribution among theemployees. 
This is divided in the ratio which 
the wages of each workman bear to 
the total amount paid in wages 
that is, to the‘ labor cost of pro- 
duction.’ ‘Thus, on a 6 per cent 
dividend on the $400,000 capital 
stock of this company ($24,000), an 
8 per cent allotment for profit shar- 
ing would amount to $1920; and 
this, on a total wages payment of 
$64,000, would be just 3 per cent to 
each workman on his earnings. 

In the Bourne Mills, as in the 
Procter & Gamble factory, the opera- 
tion of the profit sharing plan has 
produced excellent results. Instead 
of a loss, as was predicted, it has 
proved a benefit; and the demon- 
stration of the commercial advan- 
tages of the system ought to be its 
sufficient recommendation for gene- 
ral adoption. 

FREDERICK E, GooprRIcu. 





DO REMAINS OF ALEXANDRIA EXIST? 


B's LD). G. Hogarth, of the Egypt 

Exploration Fund staff, has 
made a careful examination of the 
strata underlying Alexandria, with 
a view to solve the vexed question 
whether notable remains of the 
ancient citystill exist. Hisscientific 
‘borings’ clearly and finally de- 
monstrate : 


1. That over all the central part 


of the Roman town there lies a 
deposit from 15 to 20 feet thick, 
mostly composed of Arab living- 


refuse, and singularly deficient in 
objects of interest. 

2. That such remains as exist of 
the Roman town are in very bad 
condition ; everywhere they present 
the appearance of having been 
ruined and rifled systematically. 
Walls are destroyed to pavement 
level and pavements ripped away. 

3. That immediately below (some- 
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times at or even above) the Roman 
level water is tapped. Even tombs 
are found now to be below the in- 
undated line. The soil must have 
subsided, and the stratum, earlier 
than Roman, be submerged for the 
most part. Neither in this stratum, 
therefore. nor in that immediately 
above, which is still very damp, can 
papyri be expected for one moment. 
‘The fact of such subsidence is proved 
amply by the aspect of the fore 
shore of the Great Harbor. The 
foundation-courses of large  build- 
ings, not earlier than Roman, gleam 
in the sea, and the low cliff, com 
posed entirely of débris, shows sec 
tions of Roman walls and pavements 
right down to water-level 

The state in which we find the 
central quarter accords exactly with 
the known fact of the destruction of 
the Brachium in the time of Aurelian. 
In St. Jerome’s day the once rich 
Quarter was no more than a refuge 
for hermits; and St. John Chrysos 
tom, when he said that the ‘Tomb of 
Alexander was as though it had 
never been, seems to have spoken 
sober truth. Ihe local collections 
of antiquities, and reports obtained 
from local savants, builders, con 
tractors for drainage works, and the 
like, all demonstrate that up to now 
nothing first-rate of the Greek or 
Graeco-Roman period has been un 
earthed in Alexandria, and very 
little that is second-rate. The 
reward of tomb-riflers in recent times 
has been the leavings of earlier 
riflers; and ruined walls at pave 
ment level, and the most broken of 
débris, have constituted the only 
return for the money and time spent 
in excavation in the town itself. 


Dr, Hogarth is convinced that no 
great mine of museum-treasures 
remains to be explored under Alex 
andria; that its libraries have 
perished utterly ; that all that exists 
of its Mausolea is plundered ruin 
that the giories of the former fore 
shore are now represented by shoals 
in the port; and that its great 
temples, passing into churches and 
mosques, have been robbed of all 
they once possessed of value or 
beauty. 

This important solution, at little 
cost, of an interesting question, ts 
of more than negative value, as 
scientific men and bodies, even our 
Society, have been urged from time 
to time to institute archeological 
investigations, involving large out 
lay, at Alexandria. But the Fund 
is eminently practical, seeks for 
positive results, and has little money. 
1 am sometimes astonished at the 
greatness of our ‘results’ from so 
little expenditure. 

Wma. C. WINSLOW. 


A PHILHELLENE-IN ATHENS. 
ILf. 


A VISIT TO BASSAE. 
WENTY-TWO hundred years 


ago, so the story goes, a great 
plague visited Greece and many 
people died of it. 

One place, however, was left un 
touched, the little town of Phigalia 
in Arcadia, Now the plague was 
a grievous one and sore, and the 
Phigalians were grateful for their 
deliverance, which could be trace- 
able to no other cause than that 
Apollo, the God of the sunlight and 
consequently of health, had signally 
favored the inhabitants. So to 
Apollo in their gratitude they 
turned and would buildhim a temple. 
The temple must be a fine one, and 
none but the greatest artists should 
build it. Now great was the fame 
of Iktinus, the architect of the 
Parthenon, and to him they sent; 
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and he came and built a temple with 
thirty-eight columns of strong doric 
around it and ten lonic half-pillars 
of great grace within. ‘lo decorate 
it the greatest masters of the time 
were summoned, and a_ glorious 
frieze with the historic battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe and of the 
Greeks and Amazons with wonder 
ful curling drapery soon surrounded 
the walls. A fit spot for this had 
been chosen, high upon a mountain 
pass whence the noble air and sky 
loving god could survey all the 
territory of his chosen people. 

Such is the legend of the founding 
of the temple whose remains form 
perhaps the most imposing if not the 
most beautiful of Grecian ruins. 

[o reach it we were perforce 
obliged to make quite a pilgrimage 
The starting point is the charming 
mountain town of Andretsaina, itself 
high up on the slope commanding a 
superb view over all the northern 
Peloponnesus. From there we be 
took ourselves early in the morning 
to horses, mounting the wonderful 
Greek saddles, which, perh ips, con 
sidering the road, are quite as com 
fortable as European ones High 
before and behind, they afford some 
support on the tremendously steep 
grades. ‘The little horses are mar 
vellously sure-footed and really one 
is safer on horseback than on foot. 

rhe road starts straight up the 
mountain and is soon high above 
the village. Who can describe the 
beauty of these Greek mornings ? 
Range above range of mountains, 
each with its own peculiar tone of 
azure blue, stretch away in the dis 


tance. In the foreground are green 
hills with groves of live oak, bloom- 
ing with clematis and waving in 
their little level spots with ripening 
grain Little cool streams flow 
merrily down, making a delicious 
sound as they run. \bove is the 


sky so blue, a blue it only has in 
Greece, and a few fleecy clouds rise 
from the mountains as_ the morning 
grows older. 

he sun shines brilliant, and yet 
in these high altitudes it does not 
get oppressive even at noon in June. 

Over two high passes the path 
goes, and after two hours of riding 
we came suddenly in sight of the 
temple. It is impressive ; so still 
and silent, so far away from any 
house of man, so dignified and yet 
so graceful; and coming as it does 
all at once into view, it almost 
startles one. 

The temple itself is one of the 
best preserved in Greece and it is 
one of the most satisfactory. It 
has escaped Macedonian = and 
Roman reconstructions which, while 
very beautiful at the time, are a 
great nuisance tothe archzxologist 
by covering up or taking away the 
earlier and more truly Greek 
originals. It escaped Christian 
fanaticism, which with its barbarous 
iconoclasm sought to do away with 
all traces of the beautiful religion of 
the Greeks. Perhaps it is peculiarly 
fitting that Apollo’s temple should 
have been preserved, as his worship, 
that of the bright sun god, that of 
light and beauty, is one particularly 
fascinating to the modern Christian. 

His temple has escaped the hordes 
of Slavs which swept over the coun- 
try and almost obliterated the 
ancient Greek stock. The Franks 
and Venetians and other medizval 
nations did it no harm: they cared 
so much for fighting each other and 
making themselves impregnable 
fortresses on impossible hills, that 
they had no time to admire the 
beauties or to combat the supersti- 
tions of a softer age unsympathetic 
with their own. It has escaped the 
Turks, who prefer to vent their 





fanaticism on the present Christians 
rather than on relics of a religion 
past and gone, and who were too 
indifferent to care one way or 
another about the ancient buildings 
if they were not suitable for a mosque 
or for a powder-magazine. 

It has been spared by the later 
Greeks, who find the marble and 
lime-stone ruins so convenient for 
their lime-kilns and who have done 
countless damage in nearly every 
place simply through grossignorance. 
Even when they learn that ancient 
remains are important, they con- 
ceive the idea that in each piece of 
marble is a treasure, and they take 
great pleasure in smashing valuable 
fragments only to raise false hopes 
forthe next. Lastly, the weather 
and earthquakes which have done 
so much damage in other places 
have spared this spot. 

There stands the temple, with 
thirty-five out of the thirty-eight 
columns still in position to their full 
height. It is very long for its width, 
having fifteen columns on the sides 
to six on the ends, a proportion 
quite unusual in Greek temples of 
that age. Che color is a smooth 
grey, there has been no dust to turn 
the stone brown as at the Parthenon, 
nor salt sea breeze to bleach it as at 
Sunion, But it is all harmonious. 

Inside, .besides the vestibules at 
each end, there were two divisions 
of the ce//a; the larger had a row of 
very graceful [onic half-columns 
jutting out from the wall, five ona 
side, so as to make little alcoves 
something like the chapels in a 
church. ‘The effect must have been 
very pretty. 

his combining of the Doric and 
lonic seems quite harmonious here 
outside, the solid Doric standing 
with the air and sky, themselves 
Doric in their simplicity, for a back 
ground; inside, the more slender 
and artificial Ionic invites close 
examination by its greater detail of 
base fluting and capital and is in 
keeping with the smaller proportions 
of an interior. It would be well if 
some of our modern architects with 
a taste for combination had some 
such logical basis for their in- 
harmonious designs. 

The other part of the ce//a seems 
to have been a tiny temple in itself, 
originally with an entrance to the 
east and an Apollo statue to the 
west, around which as a nucleus the 
greater temple was built with the 
length of the former for the breadth 
of the latter. This may account 
for the peculiar orientation of the 
temple,the long axis being from north 
to south, an example not elsewhere 
duplicated. 

The lovely frieze is now in the 
British Museum, having been un- 
romantically sold to that govern- 
ment at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. When in Greece, one sees the 
justice of the law forbidding any 
art-treasure to be taken out of the 
country ; it is bad enough to see the 
temples stripped of their glory and 
the tombs of their treasures, without 
thinking of these way off from their 
native land in London, Paris or 
Berlin. 

The view from the temple itself is 
fine enough; but from the little 
mountain to the northwest the whole 
panorama of the Peloponnesus is 
opened. In succession, Achaia, 
Klis, essenia, Laconia and Argolis 
are visible, each with its massive 
mountain-ranges. Arcadia lies at 
our feet, with countless rows of hills 
and fertile valleys between. To the 
west, the splendid curve of the 
Ionian Sea along the coast of Elis 
stretches, with the deep blue haze 
above and beyond it. 

The most conspicuous objects are, 
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The Citizens’ Law and Order 
League grappled with this problem 
and fought another battle of three 
years’ duration, and in the end 
secured the law which, above all 
others, makes it possible for the 
board of police of the city of Boston 
to the saloons promptly at 
eleven o'clock every night and to 
keep them closed from eleven o’clock 
on Saturday night until six o'clock 


close 


on Monday morning. This is the 
‘Limitation Law,’ as it is known: 


the law which provides that only 
one place shall be licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor for each 
one thousand of the population for 
all the cities except Boston, and one 
for each five hundred in that city. 
This at once reduced the number of 
places from more than two thousand 
to seven hundred and eighty ; 
increased under the census of 
to eight hundred and ninety-six. 


since 
1590 


With this law, the League secured 
the enactment of another 
which the saloons pay $1,300 for the 
which they formerly 
With this large 


number of 


under 


same privilege 
secured for $125 
the 
the revenue of 


decrease in plac es, 


the city from liquor 
licenses was increased from $258.000 
to more than a million of dollars. 
Che number of 
so largely in excess of the number of 
places that can be licensed that it 
has become almost impossible for the 


applicants is now 


person who loses his license to have 
it re-issued to anybody in his inter- 
est. rhe privilege has become a 
valuable so valuable, indeed, 
that it is understood that not long 
since $5,00¢ 


one ; 


bonus was paid a man 
to surrender his license that it might 
be issued to the purchaser. 

Our board of police is animated 
by a desire the law. It 
is responsible to the whole people of 
the commonwealth, and, thank the 
Lord, a large majority of the people 
of the whole state of Massachusetts 
still desire that the saloons shall be 
closed upon Sunday. This board is 
also armed with the power to enforce 
the law. It may refuse to granta 
license, and there is no to 
compel it to do so; it may revoke a 
license for violation of any of its 
conditions, and there is no appeal 
from its decision. 


to enforce 


power 


The consequence is that the liquor 
business in Boston is better con- 
trolled today than it is, or ever has 
been, in any other large city in this 
country. 

Other statutes 
lated. The law against stealing has 
not stopped stealing, the law against 
murder has not stopped killing, and 
our law against Sunday opening has 
not entirely stopped the kitchen 
bar-rooms; but the business done in 
the unlicensed dives of the city of 

soston is comparatively small and is 

done with fear and trembling. In 
this city there is a force of officers 
with an efficient captain at their 
head, whose particular duty it is to 
see that the temperance laws are 
obeyed in the city of Boston, and 
right well do they perform their duty. 
The better class of men in the liquor 
business agree that the present sys 
tem is greatly better than the old. 
The licensed dealer now knows that 
his license will be renewed from year 
to year unless there is sufficient 
reason why it should not be. There 
is no longer need for activity in pol- 
itics and large contributions to cam- 
paign funds on the part of the 
licensed dealers. Nor is there need 
for large expenditures for attorney’s 
fees to secure the renewal of licenses. 
Boston has demonstrated the possi- 
bility to enforce stringent temper- 
ance laws. 


criminal are vio- 


The new system has been tried 
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THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH. 
BY MORTON L, HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Llealth 


Conference. July 


[From a paper on Evolution and 


read before the Greenacre 


9, 1895.] 


| ET me now consider some of 
~ the things necessary to give us 
a greater hope for the future of 
human health. 

The first thing necessary is to get 
a higher ideal of bodily or physical 
perfection than we have today. Sir 
James Paget in a lecture on National 
Health in 1884 put this in the 
following words: ‘*We want,” says 


he, *“* more ambition for Health. | 


should like to see a personal am- 
bition for health as keen as that for 
biavery, for beauty, or for success 


in our athletic games or field sports 
| wish there was such an ambition 
for the most perfect national health 
there is for national renown in 
war, or art, or in commerce.” Sir 
James then gives his own ideal. It 
is for man, or woman, to be so full of 
health as to be comparatively in- 
different to the external conditions 
of life and to make a ready self-ad 
justment to all its changes. He 
should not be deemed thoroughly 
healthy, who is made better or worse, 
more fit or less fit, by every change 
of weather or food, or who is bound 
to observe exact rules of living. It 
is good to observe rules and to some 
they are absolutely necessary, but it 
is better to need none but those of 
moderation, and, observing these, to 
be willing to live and work hard in 
the widest variations of food, air, 
climate, bathing and all the other 
sustenances of life. 

This sounds very much like say- 
ing that to be healthy one must be 


as 


adjusted to his environment. And 
this is practically what Herbert 
Spencer long before said in his 


Principles of Biology: “ As afford- 
ing the simplest and most conclusive 





proof that the degree of life varies 


as the degree of correspondence, it 


out that perfect 
correspondence would be perfect 
life. Were there no changes in our 
environment but such as the organ 
ism had adopted changes to meet, 
and were it failin the 
efficiency with which it met them, 
there would be eternal existence and 
knowledge Death by 
in old 
age the relations between assimila 


remains to point 


never to 


universal 
natural decay occurs because 


tion, oxidation, and the genesis of 
force going on in the body gradually 
fall out of correspondence with the 
relations between oxygen and the 
food and absorption of heat by the 
environment. Death from 
arises either when the organism is 
congenitally defective in its power 
to balance ordinary internal actions, 
or when there has taken 
external action to 


disease 


plac e some 


unusual which 


there was no answering internal 
action. Death by accident implies 
some neighboring mechanical 


which 
either unobserved 


the causes are 
from inattention, 


their results can 


( hang s of 


or are so intricate 
not be foreseen, and consequently 
certain relations in the organism are 
not adjusted to the relations in the 
environment. Manifestly, if, to 
every outerco existence and sequence 
by which it was ever in any degree 
affected, the organism presented an 
answering process or act, the simul- 
taneous changes would be indefinitely 
numerous and complex and the suc- 
cessive ones endless, the correspond- 
ence would be the greatest conceiv- 
able and the life the highest conceiv- 
able, both in degree and length.” 

Another requirement to promote 
human health is a better knowledge 
of how the constitution of our bodies 
may strengthened, and more 
certitude as to whether such improve- 
ments as it may receive by hygenic 
training will be transmitted to off- 
spring. That human health may 
be improved by right training of the 
body, a better supply of fresh air, 
greater moderation in living, there 
is not a shadow of a doubt; but is 
the constitution itself thus strength- 
ened, or only its original vigor 
conserved and made effective? I 
have been working on the problem 
for some time, by a series of studies 
on the blood and especially the 
amount of living matter in the color- 
less corpuscles, and have satisfied 
myself from some observations on 
individual cases that the original 
constitution of feeble persons can 
be strengthened in early life, but the 
extent of this strengthening seems 
somewhat limited. Much original 
research is still required to get at 
important facts in this direction. If 
some of the study now givento micro- 
organisms could be devoted to this 
subject it would be most useful. The 
work might be done in connection 
with our numerous schoolsof physical 
culture, now happily multiplying, 
and also in our physiological labora- 
tories. 

That any gain to the vigor of the 
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constitution can be transmitted to 
the offspring, is very probable. 
While education and training do not 
seem to affect the germ cells in any 
marked degree, nutrition does affect 
them. Whether acquired characters 
in the formof skill in music, language 
or other like things are transmitted 
or not may still be an open question ; 
but this is another matter. 

Strengthening the constitution 
seems to be best accomplished by 
increasing the resources of the body 
beyond its outgo so there shall be 
some gain; and this brings up a 
very important subject, that of the 
importance of living within the 
bodily income. 

In our fast age we are likely to 
use up the physical resources in 
excessive work or dissipation and 
rob the children of their just inheri- 
tance. One generation may, by 
living at high pressure and under 
specially unfavorable conditions, use 
up more than its share of the living 
matter of its bodies and draw a bill 
on posterity which the next genera 
tion cannot 


pay. Many of us now 
have the benefit of the calm, un 
exciting lives of our forefathers. 


They stored up physiological wealth 
for us; we are using it. Che ques 
tion is, can we begin at adolescence, 
work at high pressure, keep this up 
during our lives (which in that case 
will be on an average rather short), 
and transmit to the coming genera- 
tion sufficient vital energy for their 
needs ? 

How often it has happened in the 
history of the world, that people, 
who for generations have exhibited 
no special genius, have blazed out 


in bursts of national greatness for a 


time, and then almost die out. The 
‘Tartars under Genghis Khan, the 


Turks when they overawed Europe, 
the Arabs when they conquered 
Spain, may be mentioned as illus 
trations. We ought to take care 
that this does not happen to us. 
How often we see a quiet country 
family, that has for generations led 
calm, temperate lives, suddenly pro 
duce one or two great men and then 
relapse into obscurity or become 
degenerate and die out altogether. 
They had by their quiet inexpensive 
living stored up energy for this pur- 
pose. On the other hand, how 
often have we seen the reverse: 
families whose energies have been 
used up in over-work or sensuality 


producing offspring below them- 
selves in ability. The true -rule, 
however, is neither to waste the 


bodily energy nor to keep too much 
of it lying idle and 
nothing. 

We need also a new departure in 
our manufacturing centres which in 


producing 


New England have so long been 
prominent. Manufacturing as now 


conducted is a far less healthy occu 
pation than agriculture .and _ horti- 
culture. The reason for this is that 
workmen and workwomen and even 
children in most mills and factories 
are exposed for hours at a time to 
an atmosphere which is loaded with 
dust and debris of cotton, of wool, 
and often to that worst of all dust 
which comes from shoddy and rags. 
They are also in many cases kept 
away from light and in cramped 
positions, and this, continued for 
years, slowly deteriorates the con- 
stitution ; and if in case of a war we 
were obliged to enlist a large army, 
we should find a far less number of 
able-bodied men among the factory 
workers than among the farmers. 

Let me give you a picture, per- 
haps one of the worst, of a visit to a 
New England paper mill. 

We left, with a company of ladies 
and gentlemen, the light of a mellow 
afterngan, to climb some steep and 
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dusty stairs under the courteous 
guidance of a superintendent. We 
had hoped ‘to see it all’ but that 
was quite impossible, said our guide, 
‘since the room where the rags are 
sorted is so dusty that the gowns oi 
the ladies would be ruined.’ So we 
contented ourselves with less danger 
But the 
stairway the dust-cloud hung heavily, 
obscuring the sight and choking the 
breath. 

From the narrow landing, the 
room (into which it was impossible 
to venture) was in full view. 
long and large. From end 
were ranged huge boxes, waist high, 
and of proportions. 
lastened to each were two inverted 
swords on whose sharp blades the 
workers cut the piled up masses of 
rags, shredding them for the bleach 


ous rooms. even about 


It was 
to end 


enormous 


ing boiler. All the floor was 
covered with rags, billows upgn 
billows of soiled white pieces in 
which the toilers stood, their feet 
buried deep beneath the dirty, 
tattered material. 

Not a word was spoken. Even 


where we stood spee h was difficult, 
so completely did the thick dust fill 
eyes, mouth, and nostrils, choking, 


blinding and exasperating. Ihe 
effect of this perfect silence was 
oppressive \ certain solemnity 


hung over the place. rhrough the 
fog of dust the figures loomed un- 
naturally large. All the workers 
were white and hollow cheeked, with 
great sunken eyes, emphasized by 


the circles underneath. Each 
woman had bound upon her head 
some rag, larger or finer than the 
rest, to protect her hair, and the 
grey-white bands folded straight 


across the forehead showed weirdly 
in the dim half-light. 
As they stood there in long, silent 


cutting, 


rows, cutting, cutting, they 
looked like the priestesses of some 
ancient and frightful 
We were glad to escape, to exchange 
the dust, the grime, the wan faces, 
and the burning eyes for the breath 
of the cool wind, the full glow of the 
sunlight, and the face of nature her- 
self, so many of whose human chil- 
dren have no time to know or learn 
her ways. 

It gave a tragic significance to 
the memory of those silent workers 
to know that they have but a few 
years to live. The same condition 
of things is complained of in Man- 
chester, England, one of the greatest 
manufacturing centres in the world. 
Che heated air of the mills, the dust, 
lack of light, the employment of 
children, says the London Lancet, 
are Causing vast deterioration and a 
most disastrous effect on the morals 
of people. Foot-ball is popular, but 
all the players are imported from 
Scotland. , The natives simply look 
on and shout. If they want men 
for policemen or constables, they go 
to Scotland or Ireland for them. 
The women and girls are equally 


ceremonial 


stunted and feeble. In the manu- 
facturing towns the prospect fora 


strong, healthy race from such 
material is poor indeed. 

It is difficult to see the remedy 
for this state of things. Probably 
the evolution of a higher standard 
of ethics, a higher sense of justice 
and a more thorough belief that 
health is a duty, will do something. 
Meantime it is important that the 
working man do for himself; and 
perhaps I can do no better than to 
give here a picture of what some of 
them havedone under the inspiration 
of co-operation, not only for their 
health but for their pockets. 

It isa picture of a great manu- 
facturing establishment of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society at Shieldhall, near Glasgow, 








on the banks of the Clyde. This 
society is a federation of all the 
retail societies of Scotland, 278 in 
number, with a membership of over 
150,000 persons. ‘lhe society began 
on a moderate scale many years ago, 
but its development has been marvel 
started out on a 
continued, 


ous. In 1887 it 


career which has since 
owing to the indomitable energy of 
owe of its members, himself a work 
ingman. the buildings stand in a 
very healthy locality. ‘he health of 
the working force is considered of 
the first importance. ‘They seem to 
have learned that sickness is 
loss of time, of produc tive energy 
and that it is acostly matter. As 
Mr. said, it is the 
one burden that bends, almost breaks 
the back of society. 
Scotchmen 


loss 
Beecher 


once 


realizing 
just as far as is possible the condi 


‘These are 


tion of a sound mind in a sound 


body \ 
the laborer to health, and place him 
working, so that 


? 


They recognize the rights of 


in a position, while 
his body will not deteriorate any 
' for it to 
Che living machine 
harmed than the 
dead machinery. 
of twelve 


more than is natural do as 


age advances. 
must not be more 
The land consists 
and cost $2500 
nearly all of it is covered 
with large blocks of fine buildings 
in which 19 different industries are 
carried on, many of them on a large 
scale. Every one of these buildings 
is constructed after modern methods, 
with every requirement for not only 
convenience but for health. ‘The 
work rooms are cosy, spacious, well 
ventilated, warmed in cold weather 
by steam and lighted by electricity, 
The Sanitary arrangements 
known have introduced, and 
the excellent health of the workmen 
and workwomen, of whom 
over ! 


acres an 


acre ; 


best 


been 


there are 
o of each, tells the story of 
sanitation. 

I'wo large dining rooms, one for 
and for pro 
vided, also two large reading rooms 
with 


men one women, are 
all necessary papers, periodi 
and means of amuse- 
ment. Its onlylack is a gymnasium 
and a field for athletic sports, but 
these may in time be added. Food 
of the best quality is supplied for all 
who desire it at cost. A dish of 
oatmeal and milk costs three cents; 
a large scone of tea or coffee the 
same; Scotch broth or soup, two 
stewed meat and potatoes, 8 
beef or mutton, with 
cents; a good and 
sufficient meal need not cost over 12 
Standard wages are paid, 
and two and one-half hours less time 
demanded than in private shops, 
Men work 53 hours weekly, women 
14. Most of the latter work in the 
shirt factory, but they do not need 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 
Sweating is unknown ; every worker, 
from the youngest to the oldest, re- 
ceives his or her share of the profits, 


cals, books 


cents ; 


cents; roast 


po’atoes, 10 


cents, 


to sing 


which amount to about $15,000 
yearly. 
Here we have almost an ideal 


manufacturing establishment, and if 
all were such, we should have higher 
hopes for human health in the im- 
mediate future of our workers in fac- 
tories. It was the outgrowth, the 
effort of the Scotch, ahighly intel- 
lectual race, to adjust itself to its en- 
vironment. Necessity and competi- 
tion acting on them forced them to 
new and better adjustments. Such 
a result could hardly have been 
achieved by a less hard-headed and 
practical people, a race on which 
evolution has for ages produced 
some of its best effects. 

But, I fancy you ask me, is there 
any hope that in the future evolu- 
tion and with it adjustment to en- 
vironment will carry man so far that 


an ideal state of 


lot of all? This ** aS 
promises. Is it a \ ! oe 
look at w hat old: Pi 


done for man we m 
In % 
aid of mathematics % 
with 


eclipses. In 


courage us. 
certitude thy 
mat 
make acy 

and accomplish 


we can 


‘ 
est importance. 

has become almost 
ity. 
it perhaps 


Imperfect as 
too 
science of hygien: 
all the sciences, 
the Hebrews, th: 
Chinese did not ha 
knowledge on the 
rude and empiri 
coveries of micr: 
cause of a seri 
diseases, we have 
ilongside’ with 
chemistry. 

We now know t 


diseases, which for 


oped in mystery. s 

a 
them? ‘That ist a3 
giene will inthe | = 
with this great q 


is believed, alr 


2 | 
bed 


cities proot, or alm 
cholera and yellow 
try to make them pr 
contagious diseases 

without doubt suc: 
work will not then | 

plished. We maya 
of disease and still b« 
The 


up ot bodies equ 1 


next task will 





our environment | 


a small way, alr 
imitating the old ( 
’ 


is of physica 3 x 


the body can be 


best, and 


S¢ hoo 





also in 





for psycholog 
the relation of min¢ ee 
being carefully inv 


Cai Test 


every subject connect 
function is being stud 
ness, anger, hope, d 
food, sleep, the weather ; 
effects on function. Phe 1 ae 
such knowledge will | 
doubt that the health « 
well as the mind is of 
importance for 
happiness and usefulness, 
we can do much to sex 


SUCCESS 








There seems also to | ming 
in the distance new g 
the powers of the mind r dis 7 " 
Hypnotism and su 
tics is, after a long g 
studied scientifically 
ready accomplished m 
half which 
promise is true, they 
rest, so that there wi 
universal health before 
of it. 

My own personal |! 
for the future of huma 
in the evolution and s 
gospel of hygiene. H 
ests itself in all that rel 
well being. It may 
the ethics of the bod) S 
of true living. It promises 
to all who obey its laws I 
no such promise to thos 
gard them. In the futur 
a higher average of |! 
the result of 
knowledge; and whe! 
able and willing ‘to ap] 
edge to our own bodil) 
conduct we shall be am 
‘This much we can sat 
but no more. Onthe 
violators of hygienic 
offspring will in the future, 45" 
past, suffer, and that suliering © 
be in the form of pai! S€ast 
generation, premature ¢ 


roe 
— 


our mind 











our evel ae 





ol seas 


idee 
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<TONE’S HORACE.* 
OF STATE. 


ut 
Hiold the port, 


mast 


estetl 


yards, with ng 


| Gladstone trans- 
xiv) lately 
through 
version of it in the 


f Horace (1 
ir minds 


yne’s rendering of 

yuund many of the 

is many of the faults 

; complete trans 

of Horace Com 

the verge of 

ccasional departure 

Latin meaning, 

. line for line render 

ginal, and a_ rugged 

ression resulting from 
Saxon words. 

will take no low 

st of translators of 

s along list extending 

lle of the 16th century 

day and including, be- 


less famous writers, 
h Englishmen as Ben 
ton, Dryden, Congreve, 
Cowper and Bulwer. 
man of the world among 
he great poet among 
vorid’ finds a sympa- 

vy in Mr. Gladstone. 
xpect a good transla 
man of the writer’s 
himself was past 
began to compose his 

s most successful trans- 
been men past middle 
idstone gives as his 
indertaking what has 
so well done the fact 
ssion has not been suffi- 
sidered by his predeces- 
juestion arises as to the 
ticable point’ to which 
‘sion can be carried. It 
) far when connectives, 
even more necessary 
nitted. In his zeal for 
Mr. Gladstone slights 
turesque phrase which, if 
vuld add greatly to the 
ilS verse. We miss, too, 
Englishman’s version, 
te which rings out so 
the original. Mr. Glad- 
lered, also, by his habit 
things directly and by 
the true sense of humor. 
the four books he takes 
gether too seriously. 


Horace. Translated into 
E. Gladstone. New York: 
ner’s Sons. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


RR IA, 


nay 


+ 
oe 


Yet although in the lighter odes his 
metre hardly reflects the tone of 
Horace as do Martin, or Covington, 
or Sargent, in the more solemn odes 
he is at his best. 


Neglected, Jove oft smites good men 

Mixed with the guilty herd, but when 

Did Doom, though lame, not bide its time 

lo clutch the neck of skulking crime. 

(hook 1t1—71) 

Or again in Book iv-vil. 

Will the gods grant a morrow for today? 
No mortal can declare 


Give! all thou giv’st with open hand away 


Esc apes thy greedy heir 


Once thou art 
bench 


dead, once Minos on his 
hy doom for thee hath writ, 

Birth, 

wrench 


eloguen e, devotion, naught can 
Phy spirit from the pit 


Gladstone's 
Secular 


rendering of the 
Hymn has great dignity, 
and this is only one of several odes 
which in his version will please the 
lover of Horace. 

lf, as Sainte-Beuve says, translat 
ing Horace is a kind of  venial 
moral infirmity on the part of many 
well educated men as they find them 
selves growing old. We 
that 
this 


cannot 
Gladstone has _ not 
weakness. 


regret 
escaped Though 
versions may please us more, 
few have greater interest for general 
readers than this. 


HELEN LEAH REED. 


other 


ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND THE AYR 
SHIRE LeGATEES. By John Galt. New 
York : Macmillan & Co 
The publishing 

millan & Co have reprinted the 
Annals of the Parish written by 
John Galt, illustrated by Charles EF. 
Brock. This novel was his first 
production, and his best effort. One 
book is for Scotland what the Vicar 
of Wakefield is for England. It is 
a picture of society in the west of 
Scotland during the reign of George 
the Third. ‘The narrative form 
adopted by the writer required no 
assistance from plot or intrigue, and 
the result is that everything in the 
village history is as fresh, as real, as 
delightful as on the day of its 
appearance. 

Galt hoped that he might achieve 
in his Rev. Micah Balwhidder, the 
minister of Dalmailing, what Gold 
smith had done for England in his 
Dr. Primrose. As an autobiographi- 
cal revelation of character, the chief 
personage of this, Galt’s masterpiece, 
has seldom been surpassed. And 
the degree of Galt’s success must be 
measured by the fact that the task 
he essayed was to draw a common- 
place character and to create inter- 
est by virtue of that very common 
placeness. The elements of Micah 
Balwhidder’s character areso ‘kindly 
mixed’ that none predominate. He 
has no eccentricities, no peculiarities 
to distinguish him from a thousand 
other men holding a like position. 
He is a study of the average man. 
He is not clever, and he is aware of 
the fact. In some respects he is 
vain, in others meek. It is indeed 
this blending throughout of incon- 
sistencies, vanity and humility, in- 
tellectual mediocrity and a shrewd 
but kindly eye to the main chance, 
of alternate simplicity and canni- 
ness, that makes the humor and 
charm of this engaging figure, His 


house of Mac 


matrimonial experiences with the 
first, second and third Mrs. Bal 
whidders are all in their way fasci- 
nating. ‘There is nothing indeed in 
the Annals more genuinely original 
and humorous than these domestic 
incidents and the light 
jugal complications throw on the 
character of the narrator. Some 
times this fine observation of human 
natvire is 


these con- 


exhibited in so casual a 
way that a reader may 
easily let it pass. 


cal eless 


Kaily practice, both in prose and 
metre had given command of a style 
clear, harmonious and flexible com 
bined with the simplicity that makes 
the narrative like 
absolutely credible. 


Defoe 
His humor and 
evident enjoyment of his humor, are 
without caricature and he 
temptation to overdo his 
Although in his more 
elaborate fictions the necessity ol 
constructing a plot often led Galt 
the true field of his powers 
he was not without artistic 
of balance and contrast even 
in relating what purports to be an 
Had 
to this level 
ranked with the 
greatest names in English fiction. 
FRANK Fenwick McLE&op. 


those of 


resisted 
every 
pathos. 


outside 


a tine 


sense 


unordered sequence of events. 
Galt always been up 


he would have 


O_p AND NEw UNIVPARIAN 
John White Chadwick 
Hi. Ellis. 


BELIEF by 


Boston: Geo 


Perhaps the keynote of this very 
readable volume mav be found in 
the following quotation from it. 
“The dignity of human nature! No 
other doctrine has been so 
to our faith and work 
All the denials and affirmations of 
Cheodore Parker were 


central 
as this. 


contained in 
Channing’s ‘ one sublime idea,’ 

Given such faith as Channing’s in 
the possibilities of human excellence, 
and what need to claim for Jesus 
Within 
humanity his 
greatness swings as freely as the 
earth midst the 
this 


any superhuman quality? 
the wide space of 
various stars ” etc., 
seems to us an immense, one 
might almost say a fearful exaggera 
tion A belief in the dignity of 
human nature may console and in 
spire the philosopher or the man of 
letters: to such 
indeed afford 
day religion, 

made up 


persons it may 
an adequate, every 
But the world is not 
of such. Can one talk 
about the dignity of human nature 
to an ignorant mother who has just 
lost her child: to a day-laborer 
sweating in a ditch: to a sailor who 
is discharged in port with a pocket 
full of money? Will the ‘dignity of 
human nature’ keep a man from 
lust, from drink, from beating his 
wife or murdering his enemy? If 
the only message of Unitarianism 

if indeed its chief 


message is ‘the 


“dignity of human nature,’ it has but 


a very small and trivial part to play 
in the future history of the world. 
H. C. M. 
First POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. 
Hlenry Savage. 
Day. 


By Philip 
Boston: Copeland & 

There is some good poetry in Mr, 
Savage’s little volume, and much 
poetic feeling for nature—the nature 
of the land, and sea, and sky. His 
gift is lyrical at its best, but 
often quietly descriptive. He is an 
outdoor artist in words, with a sense 
for color as well as for line. He is 
a poet of Pan, rather than of man, 
as his own Apology implies; and 
because he has tested the limitations 
of his art, he will do better work 
within them. 

ut there is another implied apol- 
ogy in the book’s title, or perhaps 
more strictly, deprecation, which 
tends to prejudice the reviewer at 


more 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


rhe Prang Educational Company are now pub 
lishing a series of reproductions cf fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

hese reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion of young women, 


L aildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, Twenty 
five acrestwelve in grove jlake for rowing and skating, 
Olassical and general course of study ; also, preparatory 
and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, ne poly to 
Miss IDA U, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mase 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

Icr Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
rhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and tor col 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
Phere Military Drill for boys. ‘0% Beylsten 
Street, Copley Square 


YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 

home governess for the months of July and 
August She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 
Commonwealth. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, | can re 
commend one. 


EDWARD EF. HALe. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the Improved Hall 
Typewriter 
Writes all languages 
Price $30. Send for 
cataloges and terms. 


Address 
N. Typewriter Co. 


196 Summer St Boston 


NAHANT AND BASS POINT. 


It is hardly necessary to state 
that these charming and picturesque 
resorts are becoming more popular 
every day. ‘There are no 
beautiful spots on 


‘more 
the North Shore, 
and there are certainly none which 
offers more varied attractions than 
Nahant and Bass Point. ‘There is 
plenty of good bathing, boating, 
and fishing, and countless diver 
sions for young and old alike, such 
as flying horses, maze, casino, bowl- 
ing, free dancing, and band concerts. 
The dancing pavilion is open every 
afternoon and evening and music is 
furnished by the Naval Brigade 
orchestra, while the Naval Brigade 
jand gives a concert every day on 
the lawn in front of the Bass Point 
House. Another great attraction is 
the excellent fish dinners which 
Bass Point has been noted for years, 
and one hardly thinks of visiting 
this resort without enjoying one. 
On Sunday there will bea special 
musical programme by the Naval 
Brigade Band and the celebrated 
Verdi Male (uartette. The 
quartette were given a big reception 
last Sunday and encores were numer- 
ous. ‘The City of Jacksonville and 
the Frederick DeBarry of the Nahant 
Line leave Lincoln’s Wharf, foot of 
Battery street, beside the North 
Ferry, every 90 minutes, and these 
resorts are reached after an hour’s 
sail down the harbor and along the 
picturesque North Shore. 
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OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND. 





We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 
Etching — size 11x16 inches. 
REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching 
11x16 inches, 
TWILIGHT, by Joseph 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches, 
LENDING A HAND, by E. 
Heliotype 2x28 inches. 
PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 
REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un 
usually good portrait. Heliotype 
size 


size 


Farquharson. 
Heliotype — 


Renouf, 


20X24. 


These pictures are especially good 


for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club 
rooms, Xc. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


BRAZIL. INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 


120 TREMONT STREET, - - BOSTON. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The **New Harry & Lucy 
is a Summer Guide Book to 


These amuisng 


” 


Boston. and in- 


structive letters originally pub- 


lished in the THe CommMon- 
WEALTH, have been collected in 


one volume fully illustrated. 


Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Rev. John G. Palfrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 





We have had a few very fine 


photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 


made from a_ very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 








Literature. 


the start. 
Savage’s 


If these are truly Mr. 

poems, he will say, 
the chances are they ought not to be 
printed; and ‘ Fragments '’— well, a 
successful poet’s literary fragments 
should be gathered up and _ pub- 
lished, if at all, with his /as¢ poems, 
like some famous painter’s sketches 


first 


in the rough. ‘They have then be 
come interesting, and very likely 


precious; but no painter presumes 
to offer them with his first 
Other artistic 

served, like the 
cause its merit 
of what 
that the 
see, 


pictures 
fragments are pre 
Belvedere, be 
to be part 
2 finished whole 
world would give 


l‘orso 
proves it 
was once 


its eyes to 


There is much hope, however, in 


a young poet who so often finds a 
sufficient theme in the more barren 


aspects of the landscape—the stub 
ble fields of fall, ora Stony 
pasture in New England, or a stretch 
of wintry coast-line. Where 
are treated simply and severely, in 


verse 


hillside 
these 
is dire« t, the 


When such 
its image by a meta 


whose utterance 
result is very pleasing. 
verse conveys 
phor as simple and severe, it is note 


worthy, as in this glance seaward 


Kar off beneath the bending sky 
A silent ship goes down the ocean stair 


As an example of simplicity that 
has a touch of greatness in it, when 
coupled with purity of thought and 
far suggestion, the whole of one of 
the Shorter Poems may be quoted 
When evening comes and shadows gray 
Steal out across the glimmering bay 


And tremble in the air between ; 


When evening comes and shadows green 
Are shaken down across the moor 
From willow-trees along the shore 


When evening stoops across the bill 
loward the sunset glowing still 
And fills the hollow glens with shad« 


When evening gathers in the glade; 
And all the little beasts now run 
That erst were hidden from the sun; 


Chen do I hear the footste ps fall 


Ihat bitter day hears not at all; 
Then is the sunset like a door 


Chat leads me on to more and more, 


rill in the quietness of night 
L find a freedom and a light 
Eternal, such as nowhere glows 
From any sun that ever rose 

It is in such verse as this, I think, 
that the promise lies; not in the 
Longer Poems, which are more am- 
bitious, nor in the Sonnets, which 
are often graceful in conception and 
facile in their rimes, but vary 
the true sonnet’s 
and so miss its peculiarly sweet 
echoes of an earlier tone. Then, 
too,they have the studied effect that 
so often follows when one sits down 
to write a sonnet. The spell of 1 
ture is cast off, and art is hampered 
by self-conseiousness. The lamp- 
fumes are not wholesome, and he 
must get back again to the only 
source of inspiration. When a man 
has been overcome by poisonous 
gases they bury him lightly in the 
earth, leaving his lips and nostrils 
till the cool moist soil absorbs 
the poison from his body, and he 
leaps up, alive and well, Out of his 
own experience Mr. Savage says: 


from 
rime-formation 


free, 


I fing me down upon the sunny grass, 


Silent. I tell not all the little things 
That fly to me and give my spirit wings ; 
The black-eyed bird, the cloud, the silver 
leaf, 
The valley wind that passes as it sings. 
And on the same page, just before, 
he says: 
And when one strikes and stumbles on a 
stone, 
And turns to find the winged fancies flown 
Yet through the passages of lite that day 
Will run a radiance other than its own. 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A Study in Prejudices, by George 
Paston, just issued in Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library, is a 
novel somewhat sad in tone but of 
undeniable strength it treats 


frankly of that would 
hardly have been touched upon at 
all in an English 
ago, yet 
wholesome in 


some topics 
novel a few year 

it cannot be said to be un 
its effect. Its theme 
is the old question of one moral law 
for man and another for 
The hero, learning that, 
marriage, his wife has flirted 
and even been kissed 


woman. 
before her 
with 
by other men, 


insists, unmindful of his own much 
greater sins, on an immediate sepa 
ration. Stated thus baldly this 


main incident in the plot sounds 


almost farcical. Yet taken in con 
nection with the surrounding events 
as skillfully drawn in by the author 


this action of the jealous husband 


does not seem unnatural The end 


follows on this with almost the 


inevi 
tableness of the catastroy] he in a 


Greek 


tragedy. 


rhe Hispaniola Plate by John 
Bloundelle-Burton, recently issued by 


Cassell, is a stirring tale of adven 
ture he story two 
the first is the 
posed number of the 


is in parts 
narrative of a sup 
expedition led 
by Sir William Phips in 1683 to the 
West Indies 
ures and also of an imaginary second 


expedition a few years later; the 


in search of lost treas 


second part describes the adven 
tures of a descendant of the narra 
tor in his attempts to recover part 
of the treasure left behind by the 


these 
filled with the 
ing adventures—mutinies, murders, 
ind fights with pirates are 


earlier searchers. All expedi 


tions are most thrill 


frequent 


enough to content the most satiated 
lover of excitement and there is a 
somewhat unnecessary romanti 
element introduced at the end The 
book is well written, although the 


attempted imitation of an old styl 
in the narrative 
cessful. 


harking 


stories ot 


is not always suc 


There is, too, an obvious 


after some of Stevenson’s 
adventure. 


MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s for 
as a fiction 


August is announced 
number: that is, it con 


tains no. scientific article, but is | 
mostly given over to short stories. | 


Mr. Anthony Hope has half a novel 


ette; he is always artistic, is Mr. 
Hope, and pleasant reading even if 


his characters—in 
bers of the 


this story mem 


lower upper class in 
do talk much after 
the manner of the Geralds and Lil 
lians in the books of the redoubta 
ble ‘ Duchess.’ Mr. Richard Hard- | 
ing Davis in Miss Delamar’s under 
study is perhaps trying to point a 
moral in the eyes of his female ac 
quaintances ; the moral is that 
really ought to know something ot 
they will not get married. Consid- | 
ering the comment made upon ‘the 

| 

| 


British society 


girls 


furnishings of Mr. Davis’s mind’ in 
a recent number of the Atlantic this 
attempt (if attempt it be) to incul 
cate the advantages of knowledge is 
rather good, The 
is rather bad: the 


story, however, 
motif is neither | 
probable nor sufficiently important. | st 
The illustration which accompanies 

Mr. Davis’s story represents the & 
beautiful Miss Delamar with an over- 
developed sterno-cleido mastoid | 
wherefore she looks scraggy, and an 
impossibly contracted waist where- 
fore she looks deformed. Mr. Bun- 


aan | 
ner has a good enough pot-boiler 
Mr. Rooseveldt has an article, not | 
fiction, on the Civil Service Com- | 
mission ; he spares not to mention 
names But altogether the most | 


attractive fe ature of this number of | 


AUGUST 3 thy 


FARMS, HOME 


sian Ae 


Herald Bulldin® Bostan® 
Ue Ons " ’ 
Beautiful North Sho ime of ¥ 
known Merchant. 
“08 alk. CH 
Herald | ling, I 
With Stock ar ols 
, on Sel 


for 


1 sing Nar $ 
y $ 
ARM AGENCY._H 


Sickness Comp 


FAKM AGENCY, H 


Celebrated Premium Farm. 
HA RM 
Somersworth, N 
‘aa 1s CHAPID 
Herald | ling Bost 
Charming Home at Plymouth. 


pboarde nd a 
t € 
orhood gidiy situated 
ars ; price only $4200, $1 
3: Mayflower S:., Plymouth 
\GENCY, Herald B 


Valuable Residential or 
House Site in Cambr idge. 


Lot 5x 160 ft 5 ft 


dences adjoining irct 
th 


sartment 
Apartment 


e finest situations in the « 
} 


en price, $6300; $430 
FARM AGENCY, Herald | 
Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me. 


for $450. 
Owner caught a barrel f 
Vv ag x 
y situat 
me The 
Ag 





immer On Aan 


AGE NCY, Herald Bu gt 
New and Beautiful Home on the 
Banks of Ware River. 


Handsome architecture, hig x 
ful location; 3 minutes walk 
churches, stores and postoffice ; 
charming groves; 2-story hx 
piazzas, bay windows, obse rvat 
places; elegantly paper aint 
for steam; built in most thoroug 
residence, but unforseen family « 
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Literature. 


Mr KF, 
atfectionate 
and 


Scribner’s is 
Smith’s 
Abbey 

faulty in 
sentiment. 


Hopkinson 
tribute to Mr, 
Phough 
charming in 


his pastels. 


diction it is 


Harper’s for August also is a fic 


tion number, but as in Scribner's, 
the most interesting article is not 
fiction. It is Mr. Howells’s story 
of his beginnings in literature; very 


encouraging to the young writer of 


today, for Mr. Howells by no means 
stepped all at once into tame lhe 
author speaks warmly of Dr. Ed 
ward Everett Hale’s interest in one 
of Mr. Howells’s — first poems 
Through Dr. Hale's influence the 
ballad was accepted by the New 
York Ledger Mr. Howells speaks 
tenderly of Mr. Charles Hale, who 
copied the poem “in his own large 
fair hand, so that it could be read 


and sent it to his brother. “1 think,” 
Mi Howells, “that he 
have been amused by my raptures”’ 


says must 


over Lowell and Holmes——‘‘most peo 


ple would have been; but he was 
kind and patient, and be listened to 
me with a sweet intelligence which 
I shall always gratefully remember 
Mr. Howells speaks admiringly of 
Motley, whom he knew in Italy, of 
Theodore Winthrop, and then re 
counts the not altogether unknown 
story of his first employment in 
America. 

Next in interest among the con 
tents of Harper’s is a_ story, An 


Evangel in Cyene, by Mr. Hamlin 
Garland; a surprisingly clear pic 
ture of a phase of life in the West 
ilmost unknown to New Englanders. 
it is one of the most valuable things 
Mr. Garland has produced Mr. 
Frederic Remington had a_ good 
subject in Cracker Cowboys of 
Florida, but his treatment is disap 


Mr. Julian 
entertain 


pointingly 
Kalph is not 
ing in 
in China. 


incomplete 
remarkably 
describing 


Why 


every day 


American 


scenes 


news 


paper writers like Mr. Ralph or like 
Mr. Davis should be permitted to 
write out for magazines their 
valueless opinions of countries 
they know little about is 
amazing, The system did very 
well in the old times when Bayard 
Taylor was the only American who 
had seen Europe very much, but 


nowadays everyone has seen Europe 


and many people have seen China, 
What we desire are articles by ex 
perts. Why do not the Harpers 
publish articles on China by Dr. 
James, for example, the Lowell lec 
turer on China, or by Mr. Chester 


Holcombe? Both of these gentle 
men write in a better style than Mr. 
Ralph’s. Let Mr. Ralph collect 
news if he please and write it for the 
newspapers, but let him not write 
his naive comments upon what he 
saw ina country which other good 
writers know better than he. 

The battle of the Yalu river, be 
tween the fleets of China and Japan, 
is one of the most important of 
naval engagements, because it was 
the first one fought with modern 
vessels and equipments. A detailed 
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account of the great battle is given 
in the August Century by the Ameri- 
can commander of one of the Chi 
nese ironclads, Philo N. McGiffin of 


the Chen Yuen. Commander Mc- 
Giffin writes a simple, straightfor- 
ward story of the engagement, from 
the time the ships were cleared for 
action, through all of the hurricane 
of shot and shell, up to the time 
when the crippled fleets, with many 
of the finest vessels sunk and burnt, 
steamed away from each other. He 
praises th splendid courage of the 


some of whom stuck to their 
until they blinded for 
He mentions many individual 
instances of heroism, ; mod 


( hinese, 
p Sts were 
life. 
but is 
his heroic 
the 
are productions of 


the 


estly silent as to own 


daring. illustrations 


photographs 


\mong 


taken during 
the battle 


actual progress of 


NOTES. 


In the August number of the 
ngband Magazine 


New 
appear the open 


ing chapters of a novelette by Miss 
Helen Leah Reed, Miss Vheodora, 
\ West End Story It is a quiet 
sketch, strong in local color. It is 
fully illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches drawn from photographs 


taken especially for it and by figure 
Miss F. P. 


sketches made by 


land. 


Kng 


aptain Charles King has reversed 


the common practice ; he has novel 
ized a drama The drama _ is-Fort 
Frayne, by Mrs. FE. G. Sutherland 
and Mrs. FE. V. S. Fry; the novel is 
the latest of Captain King’s works. 
Perhaps the drama will be put on 
the stage next fall. At present the 
novel is receiving favorable notice 
it the hands of all reviewers. 

Mr. Walter Kennedy is making 


sea 
son,a play by William Dean Howells. 
lhe play is founded on the 
Mr 
Ahpcingr ee 


arrangements to produce, next 


story of 
Samson Kennedy’s first bit of 
the 
lion. It is to be 
that this expensive lion will 


in the 


was purchase of a 
¢$5ooo African 
h 1Ope dd 

have 
each performance. 
hoped that, if Mr. 
provides real honey and 
real according to Scripture, 
the bees will be tamed. A swarm of 
wild-bees erring among the flowery 
bonnets would cause an audience to 
thin out rapidly. 


interests of realism 
torn at 


not, 
to be 
Also it 
Kennedy 


is to be 


bees 


[t is said that an unusually favor 
able reception has been given to the 
new edition of Appletons’ Canadian 
Guide-Book, complete in one vol 
ume, which has taken its place as the 
most informing and_ best-written 
book upon the subject. The liter- 
ary quality of Prof. Roberts's work 


invests this handsome volume with 
an exceptional charm. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are 


publishing these summer novels : In 
the Year of Jubilee by Mr. George 
Gissing; Mrs. Musgrave—and Her 
Husband, by Mr. Richard Marsh; 
In Old New England, by Mr. Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. Also they are 
publishing Mr. John Charles ‘Tar- 
ner’s important treatise on Gustav 
Flaubert. 
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beauty, and defies 
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virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said tu a 
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HE last week of the present 
month will be one of great 
interest to scientific men of New 
England and the country at large, 
inaugurating as it will the important 
meetings of a number of scientific 
bodies, which will be convened in 
the city of Springfield, Mass. ‘The 
most important of these bodies is 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, commonly 
known by the first two substantives 
of its title, and its sessions will be 
held from Wednesday, August 28, 
till Saturday, September 7, the last 
three days of which wili be devoted 
to excursions. 
The American Association _ is 
probably the largest scientific society 


in the country, although the phe 
nomenal growth of the Wational 
Geographic Society may make this 


a little doubtful, and its meetings 
call together the strongest repre- 
sentation of scientific men from all 
over the country. lor this reason 
it has been quite the custom for 
other scientific societies of national 


membership to hold their own 
meetings in the same place and 
about the same time, gaining in 
creased attendance from among the 


their 
attend 


men generally interested in 
subjects who have come to 
the larger meeting. 

The societies which have chosen 
Springfield for their place of meet 
ing at about the first of September 
are the following: the Geological 
Society of America, the Society for 
Promotion of Agricultural 
the Association 


Science, 
of Economic Ento- 
mologists, the Association of State 
Weather Service, the Society for 
Promoting Engineering Education, 
the American Chemical Society and 
the American Forestry Association. 
With all these attractions supple- 
menting the meetings of the principal 
association, an almostunprecedented 
gathering of scientific men may be 
looked for in Springfield. 

The American Association is now 
about to hold its forty-fourth annual 
meeting, a very respectable age, and 
its career has been an_ honorable 
one, its meetings each of them leav- 
ing a legacy to the scientific world, 
a bulky volume of Proceedings, and 


collectively representing the pro- 
gress of American science. It was 
to a large extent a New England 


institution at the start, and evidences 
of this remain in the retention of 
Prof. F. W. Putnam of Salem as 
permanent secretary. During the 
many years of its existence it has 
held meetings in the principle cities 
of the country, east of Chicago, its 
last visit to Boston having been in 
1880. This was largely attended, 
the principal scientific men of the 
country were present, and the occa- 
sion was one which is fresh in the 
minds of local scientists. Its last 
meeting was held in Brooklyn, where 
the civic and scientific anthorities 
united in their efforts to entertain 
the visitors. Indications are that 
the Springfield meeting will be not 
one whit behind its predecessors, 
and an extended programme has 
already been issued to the members. 

As long ago as its Boston meeting, 
the number of papers presented be 
fore the meetings was such that 
sections were formed, each with its 
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special departments, and _ before 


these sections the papers discussing 
specialties would be presented. This 
had two advantages: the astrono 
mers would not be obliged to listen 
to the polysyllabic terms and rehear 
sals of the alphabet which have 
special interest to the 
while the latter would not 


give attention to stories 


chemists, 
be forced 
of fold 


which are 


to 
ings of strata or erosion, 
of such absorbing importance to the 


geologist; and then, again, with 


several sections reading papers at 
the same time, the business of the 
meeting could be the sooner accom 


plished. 

The present development of this 
system permits of nine sections, three 
of them related to physics 
mathematics, five of them the natural 
sciences and one toeconomic science 
and statistics. For each of 
sections a meeting place has been 
assigned, of them in the high 
school, others in the Y. M.C. A. 
building or in some of the neighbor 
ing churches, four or five of which 
have tendered the of their 
chapels or halls. 

The first 
American Association will 
on Thursday, August 
inthe Y.M.C.A 


and 


these 


some 


use 


of the 
assemble 
29, at 10 A.M., 
Association hall. 


general session 


The meeting will be called to ordet 
by the retiring presiden., Daniel 
G. Brinton, of Media, Penn., who 


will introduce the president-elect, 
Prof. E. Morley, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. ‘The mayor of Springfield, 


Charles L. Long, and the president 
of the local committee, Hon. William 
H. Haile, will be present to welcome 
the visitors and to extend the 
courtesies of the city and its citizens. 
The meeting will then consider 
matters of business, and at its close 
the organization of the sections will 
be effected. 

The sections are in a manner 
quite independent of the Association 
itself, the relations being similar to 
that of the states in a_ republic. 
Fach section has its own officers, 
and in open meeting delegates are 
chosen to represent the section in 
the council of the Association. In 
each section the vice-president, who 
is the presiding officer, will deliver 
on Thursday afternoon an address 
to his section. These addresses are 
always of the greatest interest, since 
they present a masterly considera- 
tion of some important special topic. 
While all of the subjects have not as 
yet been’ announced, number of 
titles have been published in the 
circular of information. Prominent 
among the latter may be noted a 
story of the Geological Survey of 
Virginia from 1835-41, by Major 
Jed. Hotchkiss. Major Hotchkiss 
found his fortunes cast with the 
South during the late war, and he it 
was who conducted the topographi- 
cal portion of Stonewall Jackson’s 
remarkable campaign. Knowing 
every foot of the country, the gaps 
in the Blue Ridge, the strategic 
points and everything which could 
be made available for military pur- 
poses, he made it easy for Jackson 
to dodge through here, over this gap, 
back over the next one, until at 
times it seemed as if the Confeder- 
ate leader must have half a dozen 
armies, so simultaneous was their 
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Beecham’'s pills for consti- 
Get the 
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pation 10* and 25%. 
book at your druggist’s 
go by it. 

Anonua! sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 
appearance in seemed to 
different quarters. Any story of the 
geolo gy of Virginia by thisremarkable 
man will be of the highest interest 

On Vhursday evening the address 
of the retiring President, Dr. Brin- 
ton, The Aims of Anthropology, 
will be given before the general ses 
sion, assembled on this occasion in 
the Court Square Theatre. Follow 
ing the address there will be a pub 
lic reception under the 
the Ladies’ Reception Committee, 
for which purpose the municipality 
has tendered the use of its City Hall. 

During the forenoon and afternoon 


what be 


auspices of 


on Friday, August 30, meetings of 
the sections will be in order. There 
will be a general session at ten 
o'clock, for the transaction of busi 
ness, but this will be short. In the 


evening a public lecture is promised, 
one which is to be complimentary to 
the of Springfield. The 
name of the speaker and his subject 
have not yet been announced. 
Saturday will be devoted 
more excursions, and the Asso- 
together again in 
Monday; in fact, 
there will be a short general session 
each morning until the business to 
be accomplished has been finished. 
On Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 


citizens 


to one 
or 
ciation will come 
general session on 


day, the sections will meet morning 
and afternoon until they have dis- 
posed of the papers which are to be 


presented. On Monday evening a 
garden féte is promised, on Tuesday 
another public lecture, and 
on Wednesday evening the conclud- 
ing exercises will be held Thurs 
day, Friday and Saturday will 
devoted to excursions. 


evening 


be 


The committee on excursions have 
made arrangements which will secure 
admission to Association members 
to the U.S. Armory, where there 
are many things worthy the atten- 
tion of scientific men, while in the 
city there are museums, libraries 
and other institutions which will re- 
pay a visit. In the Connecticut val- 
ley there are many colleges, and ar- 
rangements will be made for any to 
visit such institutions who may de 
sire to do One excursion has 
been especially arranged which will 
include Amherst, with its two col- 
leges, and Northampton, with Smith 
College and its numerous other in- 
stitutions. Prof. Emerson of Am- 
herst has arranged for excursions 
into the great mineral belt of west- 
ern Massachusetts, to the bird-track 
districts and other interesting spots, 
on some of which excursions he will 
be assisted by Prof. W. O. Crosby 
of the Institute of Technology. Prof. 
W. M. Davis of Cambridge and Prof. 
W. N. Rice have suggested and will 
lead a trip into Connecticut. 

Archeologists will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the old Indian forts, 
camps and cemeteries in the valley, 
not forgetting the splendid relics at 
Old Deerfield. In like manner op- 
portunity will be afforded to botan- 
ists and zoologists to view the 
splendid collections in the vicinity 
and to do some collecting on their 
own account. 

The list of papers to be presented 
is already large, but many members 
come to the meeting with essays or 
communications in their pockets, so 
that it is necessary to prepare each 
day of the meeting a special printed 
programme. The indications are that 
the meeting will be a remarkable 
one, not only in its scientific matter 
but in the number of members. 


So. 
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tings 
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ese was a study of a 
a grey background ; 
color but turned blue 
of tobacco-smoke that 
score pairs of lips. 
nder the tremulous 
the background, the 
»w tones of the Italian 
tones turned 
sh, pink, or laven 
yrding as the light 


These 


fell These acci 


} } 
Vhanks also tried to 


i iv, that he was at 


th a round turn by 


‘You are trying to 
mebody else—paint 
This, being in 
‘See and paint 
st of the boys here 
vise. 
\ this time a distinguished 


inter had been urged by 
yw-countrymen to criti- 
ch they proposed to 
Whanks joined this class for 
working at Julian’s in 

gS It’s a difficult thing 
orses at once, and in 

two classes Whanks 

ime sort of difficulty. 
master, while no Im- 
nature through very 

and his instruc- 
and record nature 
y- Unfortunately 
did not 
erence between impor- 
mportant detail, and, 
raged his pupils in a 


SSCS, 
sce 
irgel 


was lraughtsman ; 


dash method which 
hard to correct later 
| creat merits; insisted 


lars should pay great 
relative values of tone, 
em from the lightest to 
He was a good color- 


great stress on that 
ugh he did not well 

ich its theory. 
ng of each professor 
d by that of the other 
\ bewildered mind. As 
tantly told that hard 


man and the artist, 
was well to joina 
ght for drawing. The result 
bewilderment and 

had not time to re- 


' 





‘ et he was taught. The 

. me | “Ciings and the ‘tired feeling’ 

§ irc ch class prevented his 
“ ng stin the others. And 
t was 





some years after that he 
to sift out and arrange 
id learnt from the three. 


Was 





wha+ L..* 
“hat he | 
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Pbilip L. Hale 







ARTISTS 


He could 


bear this no longer, and 
as Spring came on he and a friend 
played truant and made for Italy. 
‘There in Venice and in Florence he 
spent a most delightful weeks 
his working-time chiefly in 
making copies at the Ducal Palace 
and the Accademia in Venice; at 
the Pitti and at the | in Flor 
ence. He felt strongly the richness, 


SIX 


using 


fizzi 


the force and the conviction of these 


works and could but see that there 
were many sides to this matter of 
painting. But the light, high-col 


ored 
him 


frescos.were enough to show 
that the the 
paintings was as much a matter of 
time and material as of 
Still | think on 
had a distinct reactionary effect on 


low tone of oil 
intention, 
the whole the visit 
him. 


Returning to Paris he found the 
Grand Exposition of 1889 just open 
and in full What interested 
him most, there, was the Retrospec 


tive Exhibition of work done by the 


swing. 


greatest French artists of the last 
hundred years. Looking at the 


keenly studied miniature portraits 
of Bastian Lepage, the larger but 
equally and characteristic 
workof Delaunay,andthe charmingly 
the 
compositions of 


incisive 
conscientious, conscientiously 
charming Dagnan 


Bouveret, he could bat see the im 
portance of study and care in paint 
ing. Since then, he has been able 
to that their 
good qualities was a trifle fussy and 
petty, a bit 


about separate 


see work in spite ot 
concerned 

pimples ; 
but then to him, a student,enamored, 
like all students, of style and tech- 
nique, these defects were not so man 
ifest. 

And so it that whatever he 
had learnt of life and life in Giverny 
was gradually falling away from him. 
He spent the next winter in going 
again to Julian’s; in painting two 
portraits—carrying them to the high- 
est degree of detail and finish. In 
certain ways he had never done bet- 
ter work; but they were blackish, 
hard, and labored. As to Julian’s, 
Whanks discovered, after 
months there, that he was painting 


too much 


hairs and 


was 


four more 


worse than when he entered—and 
so, at last and forever, he shook its 
dust from his feet. ‘Ihe two por- 
traits were sent to the Salon and 


well enough hung. A bad thing, on 
the whole, because tending to con 
firm him in his back-slidings. 

One would have said he had sunk 
into the lowest pit of dark and dull 
painting; but he managed to make 
sick, sicker. He went with 
friends to Spain that he might see 


some 


and copy Velasquez. Now that 
great man is a Proteus among 
painters. For each man of them 


sees the Spaniard through his own 
temperament and proclaims that 
Velasquez is the great exemplar of 
whatever views the aforesaid painter 
holds. Whanks, in his reaction, 
was chiefly interested in character 
and in modelling ; and so, to him, 
it seemed that these were the sole 
qualities of Velasquez. He made 
his copies with this end in view; 
and whatever there is in the great 
Spaniard’s work of color, of atmos- 
phere, remained for the time un- 
seen to him. Still noone can con- 
scientiously study Velasquez with- 
out benefit. And, as I said, the man 
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is such a Chameleon that each stu- 
dent finds in him his favorite color, 
You may seein the Prado, Whistler's 
Regnants, Vollons and Carolus Du- 


rans, only better than those men 
have ever done and all these are 
signed Velasquez. Whanks went 


back to America for a summer, and 
to him, painting out doors, all his 


impressionist ideas came back. In 
painting a landscape under an 
American summer sun one must do 


one of three things: (1) paint it 
frankly, in some old-fashioned way, 
knowing it looks nothing like nature; 
(2) use the impressionist pure color 
stark, staring 
Whanks came near doing the 


formula; or, (3) go 
mad, 
last in trying to suggest sunlight by 
old formulas He didn’t like the 
first method of forcing the values of 
lights and shadows and so he tried 
the second. 

first 
tie knew nothing about 
theory of 


| must confess he was not at 
successful. 
the 


complementary colors ; 


color; how to use 
how to keep 
the edges of shadows colored, ete. 
His only idea was to gob on pure 
color, One thing that troubled him 
quality which 
American wild grass, has 
When he mixed 
grey on his palette and put it on the 
canvas it didn’t look a bit like sun 
light; when he put pure yellow on 
the canvas it looked a little like sun- 
light but not at all like that particu- 
lar grass. He did not know, then, 
that if he had put pure color in small 


touches’ in 


was the grey grass, 
especially 


under sunlight. 


juxtaposition, yellow 
dominating, with red, green, and put 
ple in their proportion, he would 

the look of nature. 


have got more 
also made his shadows too dark 


and black, forgetting that, out doors, 


the darkest shadows especially 
when the sun shines—are only less 
light than the highest light. A 
man must, of course, observe the 


contrasts of tones, but experience 


shows that there is no need to force 
Look round a room quickly 
and you are first impressed by con 
look out of the win 
dow at a sunny landscape and you 
are first impressed by the bright 
tone of the wAo/e thing. 


them 


trasts of tone; 


These things he learnt later, for I 
cannot follow him through every one 


of his reactions, perplexities and 
advances. I shall have done some- 
thing, if I have shown that these 
steps were made wholly that he 


might advance in his art—not at all 
for the sake of success. For every 
backsliding was applauded by the 
greater part of his acquaintance. 
called conscientious when 
he painted in an old fashioned way 


He was 


against his conviction; he was 
called insincere when he used the 
impressionist method, whose only 


reward is the sense it gives its em- 
ployer that he has come a little 
nearer to the charm of light and life. 


His first great help after the 
American trip was a book on pastel- 
drawing which he happened on. 


Most manuals are silly, but this was 
written by an uncommonly 
man. 


clever 
It gave a very simple, clear 
account of the use and meaning of 
complementary colors, and how to 
employ them, in working from nature. 
[his is a necessity in pastel work, 
because it is impossible to mix in 
sticks the thousands of tones used in 
a picture. And rubbing the tones 
together with the finger makes the 
color dull. So this book told how 
to use the color. How to analyzea 
tone of a given color, and then, by 
putting the colors which composed it 
side by side upon the paper, to re- 
produce the aforesaid tone. 

There was no reason why this 
should not apply as well to oil paint 
ing, so Whanks tried it, to his great 


D>?) 


It 


Inperishable Tooth Brush 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gunis and sweetens the 
breath 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring het 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 
ANTED. An _ opportunity to tutor some 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W, E, 
( Leonard, Koston University 


comfort and satisfaction. * Before, 
when he had put the color on pure, 
he had always made sunlight too 
yellow, trees too green, mountains 
too blue. When he had tried to put 
in other colors to counteract this 
rawness, he had made mud. Now, 
he was able to get something of the 
gray brilliancy of sunlight,something 
of the light-colored obscurity of 
sun’s shadow. He made a plenty of 
other mistakes, however. One was 
keying his whole picture to too high 
a pitch, so that his lights, from hav- 
ing so much white in them, lost 
color and looked ‘chalky.’ This 
matter of pitch is one of the most 
important things in sunlight paint- 
ing. Aman wants his picture to be 
as light as possible, because lighter 
pictures hung about his, if they be 
as brilliant in color, will make his 
look dark. But, if he pitches his 40 
high,it will lose color and be‘ chalky.’ 
The picture, then, must go as high as 
it can and still remain colored look- 
‘ing. Whanks solved his personal 
problem by mixing notes with pure 
color and white on his palette as 
high as they could go, while still be- 
ing ‘puissant’ in color. Then he 
used these colors for his high lights, 
never permitting himself to force 
them any higher. ‘There is but 
small danger of another picture 
‘killing’ this kind of an effect, be- 
cause nothing can go higher without 
losing color, and it is color which 
makes light—white paint does not. 
As to the matter of contrasts to 
light and shade; the use of a little 


mind does no harm —the dark- 
est accent of shadow must be so 
dark that all other shadows and 


tones may be lighter than it,in their 
proper sequence, and yet plenty 
darker than the light. On the 
other hand, the darkest shadow must 
be colored enough and light enough 
not to look like a bottomless pit or 
a coal hole; it must suggest that 
one, sitting there, could see to read 
a book as one can in the real out 
doors. Not so easy a matter this. 


‘* ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, reel IM the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winsiow’s Sooruine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25c. 4 bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMxs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
inc Syrup. 
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SUNSET. 


KY JOHN DAVIDSON 


By down and shore the southwest bore 
The scent of hay, an airy load; 

As if at fault it seemed to halt, 

Then, softly whispering, took the road, 
To haunt the evening like a ghost, 

Or some belated pilgrim lost 

High overhead the swift clouds sped; 
Beside the moon they furled their sails; 
Soon in the skies their merchandise 
Of vapor, built in toppling bales, 
Fulfilled a visionary pier 

That spagne d the eastern atmosphere 


Low in the west the sun addressed 

His courtship to the dark-browed night; 
While images of molten seas, 

Of snowy slope and crimson height, 

(of valleys dim and gulfs profound, 
Alott a dazzling pageant wound 


W here shadow fell in glade and dell 
Uncovered shoulders nestled deep, 
And here and there the braided hair 


Of rosy godcdesse & aslee i; 


For in a moment clouds may be 


Dead, and instinet with deity. 
Salurday 


Nevier 


ON THE PIAZZA. 


|" is five o’clock, the afternoon 
siesta is over, it is the 

hour, and the broad piazza is at its 
best. It is filled with bright faces 
and airy toilets; all the guests of 
the house, rested and invigorated, 
have assembled there to that 
most social hour of the day, the one 
before tea. The low afternoon sun 
has paintea the lawns a more daz 
zling green and lent its no longer 
needed fire to the geranium borders. 
Below, the meadows spread out 
broad and soft, with their silver 
river winding in the distance and 
dotted here and there with red and 
white cattle. Above, the mountains 
rise clothed in sucha tender blue 
that it seems impossible they should 
ever frown, or that there can be 
such things as rough grey rocks or 
hard stiff evergreens. Dark purple 
cloud-shadows march slowly across 
the hills as the snowy masses sweep 
across the sky above. 

The piazza resounds with the hum 
of many voices as each seeks her 
chosen corner or her favorite group 
of friends. What are they all talk 
ing about, I wonder? ‘The scene 
is so wide and fair, the air so pure, 
that there would seem to be an in. 
spiration to high thinking, and that 
no ignoble thought could find expres- 


ladies’ 


pass 


sion. This sunlight should pour 
into every soul, leaving no dusky 
corners there; this clear breeze 


should sweep away everything un- 
worthy, and so purify our spirit’s 
house that no ever-ready devils can 
enter in to torment us. 

Is the piazza-talk as fine as the 


environment should make it? As 
a matter of fact, it is very poor 
indeed. From one group we hear 


the stock-discussion of the servant 
question. Even this subject, were 
it approached in an earnest spirit, a 


desire to solve the difficult problem 
to the advantage of our home-life, 
would be worthy of the time spent 
on it. So far from this, the topic 
seems to be only introduced as a 
vehicle for one-sided statements of 
real or imaginary grievances. This 
question is one of real importance 
to the perplexed housekeeper, who 
would welcome any light upon it, 
but no such light is thrown by weak 
complaint or . 


unfair criticism 


Numerous are the stories told of the 
incompetency, wastefulness, want of 
principle in the kitchen ; 
of the 


same qualities in the parlor. 


not a hint 


is given existence of those 


‘*A girl applied to mea short time 
the 
says one ric hly 


ago tor position of table-girl,”’ 
rather 


“She brought 


j dressed but 
hard-featured matron 


excellent references and claimed to 


be a trained waitress. She came to 


me when she was about to set the 
table for dinner and asked me 
whether I wanted the soup-plates 
warmed or not! I told her if she 
knew her business as well as she 
claimed to do she-would not need 
to ask any questions, but could set 


the table as it should be set and she 
would suit me. If she did not know 
how table, she would 
the 


to set the not 


suit me, and | found it 
out the better 

However 
volved in may 
can but pity the young girl, in- 
troduced for the first time into this 
strange dining-room full of its new 
appurtenances, and knowing that 
her fate depended on her making 
no mistake in her idea of 
the use of them. 

“T never allow servants to 
have any company. If they want 
to see their friends, they must do so 
in some other house than mine.” 

“IT give my cook one evening a 
week,” 

“QO, I let mine go out every night 
if she likes after her work is done.” 

“« My table girl is so destructive.” 

‘* | make mine pay for everything 
she breaks.” 

“T have had fourteen cooks and 
seven second girls since April.” 

These are fragments of the con 
versation which floats ears. 
Nothing is said in regard to the 
remedy for the evils which no one 
can dispute? nothing is said about 
the better training of the mistresses 
themselves ; no suggestion is offered 
as to any plan by which the relation 
between mistress and servant can 
be made one of mutual consideration 
and helpfulness, instead of being, as 
it too often is, one of exaction on 
the one side and insolence on the 
other. 

Other ladies have instituted an 
exhibition and comparison of fancy 
work. Much of this work is very 
beautiful, truly artistic, indeed, and 


soonel! 


the 
Statement 


true 
this 


principle in 
be, 
one 


mistress’s 


m V 


to our 





“Pure and Sure.” 
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Clands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Does the most work and the best work. 


the talk about it is certainly inno 
cent enough. In fact, an exchange 
of patterns and instruuction in work 
ing is a kindly act and one which 


certainly calls for no severe criti 
cism. Only when you have the 
great beautiful world spread out 


before you, constant talk about even 

the finest art needle-work 

rather petty, doesn’t it? 
Here and there a group with heads 


seems 


close together and voices lowered 


to a whisper have chosen a less ex 
They are talking 


the shortcomings of 


cusable subject. 


ove! some of 
the other guests 


“Tf that 


” 


were my child I should 
**Do you notice she finds fault 
with every meal that is served, and 
yet she is the first to come to the 
table and the last to leave.”’ 


Che voices are still further lowered 


and the evil-speaking becomes si 


serious that we are not allowed even 


} 


to catch the whispers ; and it is well 

that we cannot. 
There is one Southern family here 
the 


manners 


who have brought with them 


genial, somewhat effusive 
of their home 
people, who have a cordial morning 
the 
fall especially under the ban of 
in the house, 
pic ked to pieces 50 thoroughly every 
afternoon on the piazza that it isa 
wonder they survive at all. 


own These 


g 


greeting for all other guests, 
~ 4 


the 


gossiping set and are 


Especi 


ally distasteful is the morning kiss 
which is exchanged between the 
parents and grown daughters on 
their first meeting for the day. This 


is stigmatized as ‘ rank affectation ’ 
and is supposed to be designed asa 
kind of show for the benefit of others. 
It would be tunny, if it not 


almost pathetic, to notice the sudden 


were 
stiffening muscle and the 
cold the New 
Orleans lady meets as she makes her 
graceful way through the 
piazza, wearing the un 
conscious smile of good feeling to 
ward her fellow boarders. You 
she has no idea that she is an alien. 
She fancies that the mountain wind 
is blowing for her as well as for the 
others. 

But the great subject of piazza 
talk—one which occupies most of 
the little companies there assembled 
and which sooner or later draws 
into its vortex the gossips, the fancy- 
work ladies, and the others who are 
trying andcondemningtheir servants 

is that of health, or rather ill 
health. Every lady vies with every 
other in parading her ailments or 
those of different members of her 
family. The more recondite the 
symptoms are, the more complicated 
they are, above all the more chronic 
they are, the greater pride the 
narrator seems totake. And if any- 
one has a disease that is mysterious, 
severe and chronic besides, she 
claims and receives the largest meed 
of admiration. So eager do they all 
become in proving themselves the 
victims of fell disease, that they 
only listen to each other as far as 
they are absolutely compelled by 
civility and hasten to detail their 
own more disastrous experiences. 

Two mothers are earnestly talking 
about their children and lovingly 
comparing them. Are they talking of 
Lily’s sunny disposition which makes 
the home bright, or of her musical 
talents which delight all her friends ? 
Are they congratulating the mother 
of Arthur that he has just passed his 
examinations with honor and that 
he is entering upon life with cour- 
age and vigor? Not at all. 

“My Lily is very delicate,” says 
one. “She faints whenever she 
makes the slightest exertion. She will 
drop down without a minute’s warn- 


of every 


avoidance which 


crowded 
sweet and 


see 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD 


QUIRES 
SOFA BEDS 


STANDARD! 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a 


both in one piece. 


These beds are made 


als throughout, and 


comfort, elegance and dt 


For sale by all 


dealers. 
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SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


329-331 Tremont St., 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


Steam Carpet Cleauilé 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 


Returned 


Forniture Upholstered 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont ™. 
Upholsterer and Cal 
Between Rutlar 
Cut out Cooking aad other Recipes 


Housekeeper’s . 


Scrap-Book »"" 


Agents wanted 
HOUSH & DRAKE, Publishers, |9 


sellers and Stationers 


Suffolk Bureau 
oF Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs 


tion in all parts of the 
examines with care a 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, De« 
gal Papers, and prosecutes 


same day. 























EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid 5 
will furnish good help, « 
permanent to employers een 
charge for services. Their 4 ants 
resent all nations and industr - 
ers, mechanics, laborers 
operators, domestic help, ! 
Correspondence solicited 


HENRY PETERSO* 
Charity Building, Chardo: 
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nest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


n the street any 


strong,” hastily 
er mother. “1 
has had an im 


ince until three 
ind never 
reception and 
through many 

is late to bed 

tne whole season. 
of elf 

ne's self 

S is i 

i ré when 
nty toy to be 


shelf and cher 
vile to be of any 
i¢ world, 
vying admiration of 
nd an adoption of 
ise their strength. 
the bicycle, the 
{ it club, are all 
I] 


onpiect will not 


women are 
they would 


mity, regard 


iled if 

K Nght be made 
t uplif ne ot 
ition comes to 
with our work, 
sted ind our minds 


rous working. We 


rength of the pines 
he sea : we teast our 
bent upon our toil, 
views ot ocean oO! 
rn away from the 
ind of machines or 
pegs over paper 
the surf upon the 


rush of mighty winds 


the 
} Our 


ps of bending 
tl souls ex- 


rely rec eptive, we 


ind tw addle about 
fancy work, the 
hbors and our own 


it wonder we Carry 
of loftier thinking 
k to our small dark 
the narrow 


kur summer holiday 


ise in 


ts high mission, when 


sack to our toil no 


no betterin soul for 


irn in the great 


g glori- 
iture. 
The little 
and, turning their 
] 1 : 
wide landscape with 
ng sun and 


rings. 


its grow- 
ey move, still gaily 


rd the dining-room. 


ng the gentlemen will 


izza under the star- 
k will be—different. 





rson has swallowed a 
pin, a glass bead, or 
-cornered or pointed 


the Household, do not 


A 


,aS it is safest to 
become imbedded 
matter. It will thus 


ong the alimentary 
injuring the mucous 


sive solid food, avoiding 


the use of liquids. A diet of mashed 
potatoes has been recommended by 


some physicians in such cases, 
Always keep watch of the 
stools until it is ascertained that 


the foreign body has_ been expelled, 
thus setting the mind of the patient 
and his friends at rest. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
| Massachusetts t July 2 ] 


Elodes campanulata marsh St. 
John’s wort 
Kupatorium perfoliatum 


wort, boneset 


thorough 


( eph ilanthus occidentalis button 


bush 
Mentha Canadensis—wild mint 
I espede; i polystachya bush-clovet 


Solanum dulcamara—bittersweet 
Lechea major—pinweed 
Lechea minor—pinweed 
Sparganium simplex 


Cimicifuga 


bur-reed 


blac k Co yhosh 


ga racemosa 


or black snakeroot 
Salix - 


i 


WwW illow 
Solidago lanceolata golden rod 


Desmodium — tick-trefoil 


Penthorum sedoides clit h stone 
crop 

Stachys hyssopifolia — hedge-nettle 

Lythrum  salicaria—spiked loose 
Strife 

Discopleura capillacea mock 


bishop weed 


Vaccinium  vitis-idaa mountain 
cranberry 


\¢ hillea 


row 


millefolium—common yat 
Mimulus ringens 
Nemophila—waterleaf family 
Monotropa uniflora 
Linum Virginianum 
Verbena hastata 
Spirzea salicifolia 


monkey-flower 


Indian pipe 
flax 
blue vervain 
meadow-sweet 
Lespedeza Stuvei, var. intermedia 
bush-clover 
FKupatorium 
weed 
Goodyera 
plantain 
Lobelia cardinalis 
Aster linariifolius 
Aster macroplyllus 


purpureum trumpet 


repens rattlesnake 


cardinal flower 


starwort or as 
ter 
Datura tatula—purple thorn apple 
Anagallis arvensis—common pimper 
nel, poor man’s weather-glass 
Clematis virginiana 
Lycopsis arvensis—small buglass 
Sagittaria hastata—arrow head 
Solidago tenuifolia — golden rod 


virgin’s bower 


[Rbode Island—to July 30.] 


Dianthus barbatus — Sweet William 
Hypericum adpressum ; 
maculatum—St. Johnswort 

Polygala Nuttallii—milkwort 
Cassia Chamzcrista—partridge pea 
Ludwigia alternifolia —seed-box 
Epilobium glandulosum — willow- 
herb 
Chrysopis falcata — golden aster 
Solidago puberula; rugosa—golden 
rod 
Cnicus pumilus—pasture thistle 
Sonchus oleraceus—sow thistle 
Campanula  aparinoides — marsh 
bellflower 
Clethra alnifolia—sweet pepperbush 
Asclepias verticillata — milkweed 
Datura stramonium Jamestown 
weed 
Isanthus 
royal 


ellipticum ; 


ceruleus — false penny- 








Teucrium Canadense — American 
germander or wood sage 
Chenopodium album — pigweed 
Polygonum lapathifolium—knotweed 
Polygonum ~~ convolvulus black 
bindweed 
Sagettaria variabilis 
Agrimonia eupatoria 
Malva sylvestris 


arrow head 
agrimony 
high mallow 
Humulus lupulus—hop 
lanacetum vulgare—tansy 


Sabbatia . stellaris—American cen- 
tury 

Sabbatia chloroides 
CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 

with LocaL APPLICATION, as they 


cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur 
ing Catarrh, 
free. 


Cure 1s 


mucous 
Cure is 


Send for testimonials, 


CHENEY & CO., Props., 
loledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


HO FOR SALEM WILLOWS! 


Surely onecan travel cheaply when 


a steamboat company will carry 
passengers at the rate of one cent 


per mile, 45 miles for 45 cents. At 
this rate no one need stay at home 
during the outing season, especially 
in view of the delightful trips offered 
by the Morrison Steamboat 
pany. ‘The steamers of this popular 
line leave Pearson’s Wharf, 296-398 
Atlantic Avenue several times daily, 


Com 


for Salem Willows, Beverly and 
Baker’s Island, affording every 


appliance for speed, safety and com 
fort known in these days of modern 
luxurious travel, Salem Willows is 
one of the most attractive resorts in 
New England, and with excellent 
band concerts afternoon and even 
ing, superb fish dinners and beauti- 
ful scenery offers ununsual induce- 
ments to rest and pleasure seekers. 
Large numbers of our 
take these trips daily. 


best people 


NORWICH LINE BLOOMING, 

Summer travel overthe New York 
& New England system is very good 
this season, aside from the special- 
convention business ‘The Norwich 
Line is steadily growing in popu- 
larity, and its fine steamers, with 
their excellent table d’hote dinners, 
band concerts and other features, 
are crowded every trip. Connecting 
steamboat express, with parlor car 
attached, leaves Boston daily except 
Sunday at 7.15 P.M. 


An Excursion to the Yellowstone 
and California. 


Park 


An autumn trip to California, em- 
bodying many delightful features, is 
included in Raymond & Whitcomb's 
arrangements. ‘The party will leave 
Boston September 3, and journey 
outward over the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, making also a side trip of 
a week through the Yellowstone 
National Park. The various points 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES.” 
USE 


appreciate how much a 


Pears’ 


What isthe 


use of bein g 


clean? Why 
not.,with lux- 


ur1louUsS soap? 


of interest on Puget Sound and also 
Portland, Ore., are to be seen and 
then will follow a journey over the 
picturesque Shasta Route to Cali- 
fornia, All the leading resorts of 
the Pacific Coast are next to be 
visited, and the return journey will 
be via Colorado, but the tickets are 
good for several months, so that the 
stay in California may be extended 
at pleasure. ‘There is also to bea 
grand tour through Hawaii, Japan 
and China. Descriptive books may 
be obtained of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, Washington 


296 street, 


Boston. 


‘Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mxs, Winstow’s Soo nine Syrue has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
dri ggists Throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mes. Winstow's Sootuine Syrup. 
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THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of 
MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 


SAPOLIO 
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HOPE - ca tently 

ET it be conceded, for it 

be gainsaid, that our current 
literature is pessimistic, unwhole 
somely analytic, destitute of virility 
and spontaneit y—‘ degenerate.’ ‘The 
cry that goes up for lost ideality, for 
the forgotten spirit of romance, for 


cannot 


the old stirring notes of faith, love 
and hope—for red blood—is pain- 
fully justified. 

Are those persons safe leaders, 
however—are they not rather blind 
guides—who are eagerly, here and 


there, claiming to discern signs of a 


reaction? Is it a genuine, healthy 
optimism, is it not rather a fatal 
mistake in those whose duty it is 


to keep watch of the signs of 
the times, to assert that there is any 
real chance that the pendulum will 
of itself swing back again — that 
by a simple and natural evolution of 
taste we shall find ourselves again in 
the atmosphere, lucid and trans 
parent, of the early Victorians or of 
still more remote epochs? 

Where there is any real warfare, 
admitting neither of truce nor par 
ley, between good and evil; where 
peace can only be attained, in the 
nature of things, by the continuance 
of strife—to conquest; those are not 
real champions of truth, who cry 
Peace, peace! when 
peace, 

After all, innocence is ignorance, 
unconsciousness a kind of barbarism. 
There are cycles of 
ary terms; but on the whole culture 
never goes back. Woman's first 
disastrous experiment with her sex’s 
peculiar snare—the primeval bar 
gain-counter the knowledge of 
right and wrong, once saddled upon 
the race, became a progressive and 
eternal responsibility. Those beau 
tiful things which loomed majestic 
or were painted with fair and tender 
colors in the mists of the dawn can 
never be seen again in the full mid- 
day sunshine. 

What we call periods of rena- 
scence have been times of emerging 
from waves which swept away for 
while all civilization. Interesting as 
they are, they are only the simulacres 
of the real youth of mankind. Even 
such cleansing floods as these can no 
longer be hoped for. The world at 
least knows itself to be discovered 
now, and as the star of empire 
quenches its westward course in the 
Pacific, recognizes that there are no 
Scourges of God withheld beyond its 
known bounds, to punish and sweep 
clean the corruptions of the cen- 
turies. Rome and Constantinople 
were born again by the baptism of 
blood into the modern world. 

Wanting such an _ opportunity, 
what hope we can lay hold of is by 
way of advance. We have only just 
begun to understand by scientific 
investigation what the progression 
of the race really is by the geometri- 
cal ratio: of heredity, so that the 
knowledge of good and evil, the sub- 
jective mode, the critical temper in- 
crease and accumulate. There is a 
real’‘no thoroughfare’ to a reaction- 
ary movement. Everything is ‘a 
chestnut ’ to the infant of our times, 
almost as soon as he begins to hear 
and speak. The venerable Baby of 
the Bab Ballads is no burlesque, but 
a serious and awful type, 


there is no 


course, second 
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An authentic illustration of the 


‘preparation’ of the brain cells, 
with which a child may be born, 
might bring home the _ irresistible 


trend of humanity to the reader, as 
it did very forcibly to the writer. 
A little cre 


years old, 


sature of less than four 
who had listened twice o1 
thrice to the repetition of 
poems familiar to his parent by con 


stant, life 


certain 


long use, suddenly cor 
rected a slip his father made in the 
use of an erroneous word. ‘This led 
to an experiment which disclosed 
the fact that the infant knew and 
could repeat verbatim those parti 
ular verses which had become part 
and parcel of his parent’s brain. 


had 


ordinary 


For other ‘ pieces ‘he 
than a 
power. 


no more 
child's retentive 
The receptiveness for im- 
pressions of a certain kind, prepared- 


ness for complicated views of life, 


nature and ourselves, are thus inborn 
doubtless. Each generation is a 
little older than the last, begins 


farther on, is less capable of simple 
emotions and conceptions and carries 
on that mental movement which we 
individ 


observe in our own lives as 


uals. 
Not to make too remote or too 
wide comparisons, to appreciate our 


growth (or call it what you will) 


from increasing knowledge of char 
acter and motive, take a few paral 
lel glances. Though the earlier 


types enlist every prejudice of famil 


iarity and association, is there not a 


thinness, a lacking quality of full 
satisfaction, which is, if the experi 
ment is new, as surprising as it is 


painful? Turn from Stevenson’s Es 
says to Friends in Council, and then 
to Noctes Ambrosiance. Read a 
chapter in Henry James’s Boston 
ians and then open your Vicar of 
Wakefield. Listen toa play of Pinero 
and see a revival of Robertson. 

With our knowledge of good, per- 
verted, struggling, abortive; of evil, 
omnipresent, refined, captivating ; 
of mixed motives, reserves, subtilities 
of character and thought and speech ; 
the ideal, the heroic—at least on the 
old elementary lines—seem impossi 
ble ; just as chivalry seems dead and 
gone towards the new and compli 
cated attitude of woman. 


It remains, however, to be seen 
whether there may not bea true 
optimism, the very opposite of the 
false, which looks backward for its 
hope and takes will-o’-the-wisps for 
its beacon light. The true optimism 
must accept things as they are, and, 
recognizing that mankind cannot 
shirk the moral and intellectual re- 
sponsibility with which he has been 
endowed, must go on through storm 
and stress to that ideal which is to 
crown bye and bye the unflinching 
and inevitable pursuit of realism, and 


is thus alone to be attained. As we 
once worshipped ignorantly and 


then, in our partial knowledge, 
seemed to have lost the power to do 
so; if we bravely and patiently press 
onwards, the Apostle promises that 
our full and perfect knowledge shall 
declare Him unto us, and we shall 
worship again, no longer blindly, 
but in spirit and in truth. 


If we will divest ourselves of the 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Boston 





A Delicious Novelty for 


Picnics 
Lawn Parties 


Se 


and 


MNANUPACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Boston Bakery---United States Baking 


FOR SALE 


licen- 


philistine spirit and repel the 
tious temper which calls itself free 
dom, that there are 
two camps, remote in their real con- 
tention as the armies of the Arch- 
angel and of Belial. ‘There are the 
realists, whose observation, fine, 
keen and sensitive, is truthful only 
superficially. Since the picturesque 
organizations of religion have ceased 
to influence life and 
mankind apparently 
trolled by fancy. 


are apologists for evil, because 


it is easy to see 


action, they see 
con 
lhey 


they 


only as 
sense and 


stop short of consequences, ignore 
g 


the moral atmosphere—destroying 
the boundaries of right 
and their art for art’s sake results in 


Eat and drink, 


and wrong 


~~ 


the lesson for tomor 


row we die. 


A modern school, to be distin 
guished sharply from the _ other 
(though in undiscriminating classih 
cation counted in the same category 
of degeneration)in which lies all the 
hope and of the future, is 
realist too, It is as frank, as fine in 
analysis, as subtle in dissection. 
But it finds in the will of man, the 
moral forces, the natural laws which 
control soul and body— ‘As ye sow, 
so shall ye reap ’—the substitute for 
the simple elements which guided 
and controlled mankind in the ages 
of faith, succeeding the blind and 
terrible fates of the Greek tragedy. 

The days of passionate ebullition 
have been succeeded by those of 
cold and curious sinning, experi- 
ments with new sensations, deliber- 
ate surrender to perversely culti 
vatedimagination. Literature, which 
simply depicts the selfishness and 
meanness of human nature, with 
whatever art, leads nowhere. The 
mirrors which it holds up to nature 


promise 


only conduce to its farther distor- 
tion. 
Tolstoy and Ibsen and the genu- 


ine school are of an opposite spirit 
If our friends, whose despair finds 
sO many voices, would but open their 
eyes to the world they live in, grown 
old in its human race as in its physi- 
cal constitution, submitting nowa- 
days to the quiet unseen forces of 
chemical and mechanical action and 
no longer heaved and rent in the 
flux of the volcanic changes of 
geologic periods! It is childish to 
invoke the simplicity of the times of 
strong virtues and great crimes, the 
‘ good old times’ of the bold sinner 
and the repentant saint. For good 
or evil we must take man as he is, 
and the vital matter is the motive 
and the point of view. 

The Russian and the Norwegian, 
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WELLE ELLE 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


) G 
EERO CROCCO GEC 


Macnichol, Miss St. 
Henry, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Boucicault 
and Mr. Davenport. Mr. Carroll 
has not thrust himself very much to 
the fore; it were perhaps equivocal 


among Miss 


to say that this is good of him. Miss 
Jeanette Henry looks like Miss 


Lillian Russell, but she does not de- 
pend for her effectiveness on.the re- 
semblance; she is quite spry enough 
to be attractive for her own sake. 
Mr. Boucicault’s role was perhaps 


partly suggested by himself; his 
father might have written it. Per 
haps even his father would not have 


acted it better. Mr. 
points are natural compared to the 
other comedy effects, and he makes 
them without undue 
in general, 
among all these 


| davenport’s 


exaggeration. 
defect 
people is that they 
are but inferior singers 
They look pretty : 
are gorgeous. lhe 


however, the 


their clothes 
piece is well 
staged. Why,however,the costumer 
should have chosen to attire the 
Dey of Algiers asa Zulu king, is a 
curious puzzle. ‘The Dey of Algiers 
wore very good clothes of 
he was chief of the 


his own; 
Janissaries, and 
as fine as is the 
Zulu shield, feathers and horned cap. 

Friday 


their armor is quite 
evening, this lively piece 
was presented in a ‘new edition.’ 
The lines, business and some other 
things were ch; inge d to a considera 
ble extent—just enough to render it 
desirable for people to see it again. 


Old fashioned minstrelsy doesn’t 
seem to be all out of date, the song 
and dance man of a decade or two 
ago, is today an entertaining figure 
If you doubt it just 
step into Keith’s next week and take 
a look atacertain Mr. Billy Kmer 
son, song and dance minstrel. Think 
of the contrast, too, between the 
burnt cork merriment and the music 
of the eight members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. All next 
week these popular symphony 
concerts will be rendered forenoon, 
afternoon and_ evening. Other 
features in addition to the above are 
Sam Bernard, German comedian ; 
jarney & Marguerite Furguson, 
Irish comedy; Harrigan, tramp 
juggler: Reed Birds, a family of 
comedians; Leslie and Tenney, Irish 
comedians; George Austin, comedy 
sketch: Williams Trio, musical act. 


on our boards. 


‘AN IDEAL SUMMER EXISTENCE,’ 


On the shores of Lake Champlain 
in Vermont is located the largest 
private estate in the United States, 
if not in the world. It is Shelburne 
Farms in the town of Shelburne, and 
its owner is Dr. W. Seward Webb, 
the president of the Wagner Car 
Company. The property consists 
of more than 4000 acres of beautiful 
rolling land at an average elevation 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


9 ¥ 


GRAND TRUN 


K RAILWAY. 


SUMMER TIME TABLE. 


JUNE 24, 


1895. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD via SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Leave Boston 
Suspension Bridge 
Detroit 

Arrive Chicago 


Wagner Sleeper to Suspension Iridge 


*3.00 P. M. 7 00 P. M 
7.50 A. M. 2.45 P.M. 
1.55 P.M. 9.50 P. M. 
9.45 P.M. 7.15 A. M. 


Through Coaches and Sleepers to Chicago. 


BOSTON & MAINE R. R., FITCHBURG R. R. and CENTRAL VERMONT R. R. 


Leave Boston 

Bellows Falls 
Leave Boston 

White River Junction 
Both Leave Montreal 
\rrive Chicago 


Parlor Cats to 


BOSTON & MAINE R. 


11.00 A. M. 7.00 P. M. 
2.50 P. M. ri.t0 P.M. 
11.30 A. M. *7.30 P.M 
4.20 P.M. 12.40 A. M. 
v.25 P. M. 9.10 A. M. 
9.10 P.M 1.50 P. M. 


Montreal and through sleeper on 1,30 A. M. to Chicago. 


R. via PORTLAND. 


leave Boston 8.30, 9.00 A. M.; 12.30, 1.00, 4.15 P. M. 
Portland *S.30 P.M. 
Montreal g.1o A. M. 

Arrive Chicago 1.60 P. M,. 


Mhrough Slee per and Parlor Car, Old ¢ 
Quebec (I evis.) 


irchard to Montreal, Toronto, Chicago, and 


PORTLAND STEAM PACKET CO. 


Leave Boston *>.00 P. M 
Portland (8.40 A M *830 P.M 
af Montreal 10.25 A. M. 9.10 A. M 
Arrive Chicago 9.10 P.M. 1.50 P. M. 


Parlor Car to Montreal, and Montreal to Chicago 


8.30 P. M. from Portland has through slee} 


ver to Levis, also to Chicago except Sat. 


*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 
N. J. GRACE, G. T. BELL, N. J. POWER, 
N. k. Passenger Agt., Asst. G. PF. Ag is Fe 
260 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Montreal. Montreal. 


of 200 feet above 


which it borders. 


Champlain, on 
There Dr. Webb 
magnificent establish 
Shelburne House — where he 
resides the greater part of the year 
and entertains in 


maintains a 
ment 


royal style as 
becomes a man of his wealth and 
position. 

interviewer he 
recently gave his reasons for becom 
ing a Vermonter, and they are well 
worth reading. “In the first place,’ 
he said, “I found the weather cool 
and pleasant in summer, with a 
remarkably even temperature, due 
to the proximity of Lake Champlain, 
while the picturesque beauties of 
that historic body of water and the 
perennial green of the hills and 
meadows are a never failing source 
of pleasure. Here one can lead an 
ideal summer existence, far from the 
heat and noise of the city, yet near 
enough to be in daily touch with all 
that transpires. But above ali 
charms of climate and scenery I 
place the patriotism and _ strong 
national feeling, which seems to 
spring torever fresh and pure in the 
hearts of Vermont citizens, so that 
there is no state in the Union where 
the glorious traditions of the past 
are kept more alive or have greater 
influence upon the present than in 
the Green Mountain State.” 


To a newspaper 


Captain Alfred Mahan, since 
the appearance of his Sea Power in 
History, has been declared by Euro- 


pean authorities the first among 
naval tacticians. In the August 
Century he draws some Lessons 


from the Yalu Fight, based upon an 
account of the battle appearing in 
the same number and written by 
Commander McGiffin of the Chen 
Yuen, 


Miss Braddon like a new Defoe 
has written a tale of the Plague of 
London. She deals, however, with 
fashionable life, not with plebeian 
death. 


Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of August 5. 


Popular Symphony Concerts, 
Billy Emerson, | Sam Bernard, 


Peerless Minstrel. | German Comedian. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


tith Year Original Continuous Performance 10 A. 
M. to 10.3% P. M 


POPULAR PRICES, 


CASTLE tHeare 


THEATRE. 


= < 421 Tremont Street. 
rel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 1758 Tremont 
Street, Tel. 1309 Bosfon. 


Magnificent, Greatest on Record Comic 
Opera. 


GRAND DUCHESS 


Best Seats 25c and §Oc. A Whole Box for $3, 


Full Houses, Be Sure and Engage Seats Ahead. 


A New Opera Every Week. 
COME WHERE THE ICED AIR BLOWS! 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Harry Askin, Manager. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE JOLLY COMIC 
OPERA 


KISMET. 


By Carroll and Kerker. 


BOWDOIN SQ.——= 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON.... .......«Manager. 


BOSTON’S FAVORITE MELODRAMA 


OST IN NEW YORK. 


Evenings at 8. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


NEXT WEEK—Walter Kennedy in ‘* Samson." 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A COLOSSAL 
Mid-Summer Suit 


~"Pant 


Sale. 


In order to make room for our Fall Stock, we have made up; our minds to 
sacrifice the remainder of our Spring and Summer Light-Weight Goods, on the 
principle that their room is preferable to their Company. 


We are not going to play traitors to your confidence by 
with a lot of picked-up truck, but we offer 


which we have on hand. 


Salting the variety 
you Suits from our regular stock 


Below We Quote Our Unparalleled Offer: 


sSsurTs. 


Formerly $45.00 Now $20.00 
“ 40.00 20.00 

“ 35.00 20.00 

“ 30.00 20.00 

“ 25.00 20.00 
21.00 20.00 

17.25 13.25 

15.50 13.25 

13.25 13.25 


Every garment is created by the genius of 
made 
Black and Blue Clay Worsteds (English), 


and brightest styles known to fashion 
fabrics 
‘weeds, etc. 


All new — all reliable 





PANTS. 


Formerly $10.25 
9.25 
8.25 
7.25 
6.25 
5.25 
4.25 
3.75 
3.00 


Now $5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


expert tailors, cut in 
of the favorite 
Black, Blue 


the newest 
and most esteemed 
or Fancy Cheviots, 


all sacrificed at a mere fraction of their value. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK COMPANY, 


11 ELIOT STREET 


BRANCHES: 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either ‘ik 
tion 9.00 p.mi+ 
uff 


Jars and 


y3 p. m., due destina 


ek days and Sundays 
Prior Cars, Smoking 
éhes. > Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
‘Station foot of Summer St., 


In New Mork : 353 Braadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENG- 
LAND "’ and see that you get them 


@RO: F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R. BABCOC K. Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


Tht. 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at § cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


~@ It’s There. 


1005 Washington St. 
108 Court St. 


BOSTON. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE U 
CAUSEWAY 
WEST. 


6.4 
9.¢ 
9.0¢ 


11.30 
3.00 
ri OO to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. AM BANS AND MONTREAL. 


DAY EXPRESS to Bel 
S 00 3 lows ’ Falls Parlor Car to 
lington. 
3. 0 Oly Vt. Parlor 
to Bellows Falls. 


A. M. 
rf 0 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 


NION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 


ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
EXPRESS, 
> ans for Troy and Saratoga. 
A.M Sundays only for 
and Albany stopping at 
tions 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara 
toga. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


PARLOR 


rroy 
all sta 


Bur 


Boston 


wy Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
car, 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 


Time — further information on appli 


cation. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
July 1, 1895. Boston, Mass 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston, 


A lady. 


Boston, wil 


well informed as to the 
i be glad to accompany part 
to theinteresting historical points 
recommended by the editors of this 


Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 


antiquities of 
*s personally 


She is 


in tho city 
paper 


Tremont Street. 


@ @ LLoyd 


& CoO. 
OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 


~~ me eee 
Prescriptions 
Filled. 


ACCOMMODATION to | 





P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars | 


MONTREAL FLYER; | 





A UGUST 3 thy, 


Complete List oe. 


ts 
1559 


1891 


wa ! 


Of Published Book 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


» Rosary (edited) 
garet Percival in America 
es from Christian History 
son Irish Immigration: 
sas and Nebraska | 
Prize Essay on Juvenile Delinque 
*America . P 
' ments of Christian Doctrine. 
rely Day's Worth of I 
» Man Without a Country 
; 2 Sc., Paper 20K 
ords 
haps ; 
ics in England 


ther Homes 


now ca lex 


*Sybaris and « 
lhe Ingham Papers 
len Times One is Ten 
Neither S rip nor Mone 
Daiiy Bread and 
Daily Bread 
How to Do It 

1 Dow 


Christmas Eve at (hr 


L ps an 
stmas Day 


Six of One by Half a Dozen of the 


Hlis Level Best and other Stories 
*Workingmen’s Homes 

\ Summer Vacation 

In His Name 

Our New Crusade 
*(One Elundred Years Ago 

Phi ip Nolan’s Friends 

G. T. T. or the We 
What Career 

Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars 


* Life in ¢ 
. ] he 


Cloth 


mderfu lventures of a Pullman 


Cloth 


ommon and other 

Kingdom of God and « 
Y ork 

War (edited) 
June to May Sermons 

Stories of the Sea (edited) 
Stones of Ac enture 


\ Family Flight 


Crusoe in New 


Stories of t 


(edited) I 

with Miss 
Cloth 2 

with Miss Susan Hale 
Cloth 2.25 

very (edited) - 

Cities ; «“ 

ht through Spain; with Miss S 


through France a rermany; 


\ Family Flight over Egypt and Syria; 


Stories of Disc 
seven Spanish 


A Family Flig isan Hale 


Cloth 
Story of Spain; with Miss Susan Hale “ 
A F amily Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale 
lhe Fortunes of Rachel 
Christmas in a Palace 
Christmas in Narragansett 
Stories of Invention (edited) 
What is the American People ? 
Easter (Sermons) ( ‘loth ( rilt .75, ( 
AF ami ly Flight through Me xico; with Miss Susan Hale ( 
B joys” He roes 
Franklin in France; with E. I 
Life of George Washington. 
Lights of 


Cloth 1.0 
Vols Cloth, « 
Cloth 1.75 
1.4 


’ Hale, Jr 
Studied Anew 
Two C enturies (edited) e 
Chautauquan History of the United States 
Back to Back 

The Ar abian Nights (ed ited) 

Mr. Tangier’s Vacation 

How They Lived in Hampton 

My Friend the Boss 

Red and White 

Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talks 

Sunday Sc hool Stories (edited) 
Four and Five 

The Story of ¢ ‘hristophe r ( ‘olumb: us 
James Freeman Clarke, Autol 


loth, each 1. 
Cloth 1.0 
i $66 
and Correspot 
Cloth 1.5 
Colonel Jack (edited) . “ se 
lhe Story of Massachusetts Half Morocco 2.00 ( 
Afloat and Ashore 
The New Harry and Lucy 
Sybil Knox or Hlome Again 
East and West or the New Ohio 
*Maltese Cross 
Every Day Sermons 
A New England Boyhood 
Sermons of the Winter 
One Good Turn 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
For Fifty Years. Poems 
If Jesus Came to Boston 


2 Vols. C 


ography, Diary, 


Cloth 1.25 


1.00 


300ks on the above list marked with a star (*) are out of print, | 
picked up We shall be pleased to try to fill such orders at 
purchaser Orders for the balance will be executed prompt 


J. STILMAN SMITH & C0. 


3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 





